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GO, 


The hunt is on again. 

And with Marthe McKenna—of 
1 Was a Spy fame—as the capable 
master of horse, we are out for a 

long and thrilling run. , 

Woven round the adventures p 
inimitable British secret agent Jim 
Archer, and lovely Susan Denton, is a 
breathless narrative of modern secret 

service. _ . 

Susan Denton is a beautiful London 

shop girl who innocently becomes en¬ 
tangled in a sinister spy plot that 
threatens not only to engulf herself 
and a peaceful English family, but to 
place a vital invention of Professor 
Justin MacArdle's in the hands of an 
aggressive power; an invention which 
v.ould undoubtedly mean that un¬ 
scrupulous power’s exploitation and 
pnnding domination of the world. 

Here, with Marthe McKenna's per¬ 
suasive’realism. is presented a dramatic 
panorama of that ceaseless -under¬ 
ground'’ espionage struggle now in 
progress in every quarter of thef globe. 

This volume, the result of Marthe 
McKenna’s first-hand knowledge of 
espionage in all its tortuous phases, 
is bound to make an indelible impres- 

sion. 
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PREFACE 


Writing to me direct some intelligent critics (let me say a 
very small minority of the hundreds of laudatory letters I 
receive from all parts of the world) accuse me of exploiting a 
dark page of recent history, and worse, they reproach me with 
attempting to keep open old sores. 

I suspect these writers are wholehearted supporters of totali¬ 
tarian forms of government, for while they extol the virtues of 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and even Bolshevik Russia, not 
one of them to date has taken the trouble to append a name to 
the criticisms they write. That being so, it has occurred to me 
that the best medium by which to approach such shy critics is 
here, in a preface ta my latest volume of spy fiction. 

Personally, I am convinced that my stories are in no way an 
attempt to profit by playing up to old or new prejudices, nor 
are they on my part an endeavour to keep open old wounds. 

All related history, or written-drama for that matter, exploits 
an epoch, an event, or a situation in which one country or per¬ 
sonality is fated to play the heroic role, while the opposition 
of a necessity plays that of the villain. 

One infallible yardstick for measuring the degree of culture 
to which a nation has attained is by its reactions to an exposition 
of its own past failures, foibles, and shortcomings. 

I think it will be found on examination that the democratic 

nations iri general have developed this enviable trait to an 

extraordinary extent. It is the totalitarian countries, or those 

who claim to represent them, who have become inordinately 
touchy.. j» 3 

I should imagine a people that can be amused at an expose 
ot their own weaknesses, past and present, are just the type 
to pront from the lesson, no matter how bitter or-caustic that 
lesson may appear. I would ask those critics who write to me 
in tins strain to read John Bull's Other Island. Now. had Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw been an Austrian, and had that storv 

wo C ulri'h ntte: k v! Na i ?i Gerrnan y> 1 tremble to think what 
would have been the unhappy fate of gentle Mr. Shaw. I know 

* r . V !mbly difficult for any serious-minded totalitarian stal- 

wart to understand this jocular frame of mentality towards 

everyday affairs and historical events. I can only say that this 

^of >P v P t St t ate ~H OUn l a K Un ? ant,y ‘ n the hearts of those nationals 
God y An?H d W,t \ the brush of absolutism—is a care gift of 
God. And those who possess this gift— impervious as thev 

a“art "’ll*?' 3 fmpregnfbTboTh “ nS 

others thi* r ll n0t S ° traglC in its dire consequences on 

to take ?he3 U /r anC tK 0n part , of a11 totalitarian champions 
w° k h med , C,ne they are so fond of doling out to others 

dare f omical s P ectac, « itself. No one mS 

dare criticize their leaders, yet under the lash of a dictator’s 
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balderdash and sweeping condemnations all opposition must 
remain mute! " k 

An author true to his salt must write of the truth as he sees 
it. To me, then, and I am passionately convinced of this truth, 
there is infinitely more in man than a slavish body-and-mind* 
drilled automaton of the State—the State, in this instance, 
usually meaning one man, or a minority clique that has seized 
power by force or guile. The procedure, then, is to eliminate 
by ruthless methods all dissenting opinion, even should those 
opinions be held by the majority. In my humble estimation 
this is a putting back of the clock three hundred years. 

The faults of democracy are many and profound, but de¬ 
mocracy has never claimed to be divinely shepherded, nor 
inspired; a claim we invariably hear after a dictator has ex¬ 
perienced his first maraudering success. No world fashioned by 
man’s hand can ever be perfect. While accepting its defects, 
seeing clearly its shortcomings, and striving towards the ideal 
of a common good for all, the worst possible disaster that could 
befall mankind today would be to impose the suicidal brake of 
universal totalitarianism. For with all its faults democracy is a 
far superior system to that as practiced by dictators whatever 
their convictions or hue, either.in the dim past or the throbbing 
present. 

The very elasticity of a democratic St"hte is its latent strength. 
That ^give and take” under stress enables it to meet on a level 
footing those ever-changing problems of an onward-marching 
world. 

It is a truism that a dictator seizes power to rectify a given 
set of circumstances. As there is nothing more certain than 
that a man’s dogmatic opinions become retrogressive once he 
is in power, then it seems to me that under modern conditions a 
dictator is a futile absurdity. To meet a sudden crisis in the 
affairs of a country a dictator’s harsh edicts may be^ll ■i/cry 
well in 1938, but it is almost certain that by 1940 his methods 
and ideas will have been already outmoded. And the fatal 
drawback about removing a dictator is that it takes a bloody 
revolytion to do it. 

In contradiction to this homicidal solution the genius of 
7 democracy lies in the fact that it always seems to provide the 
• right man in an emergency, and when the task has been finished, 
that man, usually loaded with honours, passes on without 
causing the slightest disturbance—another mind taking his 
place, another hand guiding the helm. 

Even though there were no other major advantages in the 
democratic system, I should think that here in this one supreme 
blessing of peace while the violent changes and upheavals take 
shape would be ample compensation for all democracy s alleged 

defects. . , 

It seems to be forgotten that our not so remote forefathers 
fought bitter battles for freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
and that much abused privilege—the vote. And now in those 
dictator countries—it matters not the hue or tho label they 
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attach to themselves for they are all much of a muchness—we 
are forced to witness the depressing spectacle of all freedom 
being brutally suppressed, while the bitter fact has to be faced 
"that in those afflicted countries the battle for freedom has to be 
begun all over again. 

So, in the past, while striving to entertain—the first and 
foremost duty of any author-«-I freely admit to being anti- 
anything that brutally suppresses half its nationals for the 
transient aggrandizement of the other half. 

Though at the time my voice was as a voice in the wilderness, 
I am proud to say I was probably the first publicist to warn the 
British authorities and public of the danger to be expected 
from the Third Reich’s secret rearming on so colossal a scale. 

And 'here again I re-emphasize all the points I have ever 
made, for though there can be no arguing with a prophet, there 
can be no argument about facts: spies are swarming into the 
British Empire! 

Not the double-crossing secret agent of old. The modern 
spy is an active fighter, a destructive saboteur, the secret fore¬ 
runner of the bombing ’plane, poison gas, the sink-at-sight sub¬ 
marine, and the racing tank, and his signal will determine the 
favourable moment for his master to strike. 


So it is as true today as it was in Caesar’s time, that successful 
Statecraft can only rotate round the axis of successful espionage. 
Analysing the causes of this world's convulsions through the 
ages, the historian can no more ignore the trenchant influence 
of espionage than he cati religion’s zeal or ambition's scorching 
urge. For in the shaping of mankind’s destiny espionage must 
run a close second to the upsetting propensities of man’s beliefs 
and the scourge of his secret ambitions and covetousness. 

Born of mistrust ,of' the other fellow’s intentions, matured 
in jealousy, secret fears, and the human itch to .know that 
which is lurking in the mind oftln actual or potential foe, espion¬ 
age (and here espionage is meant in its widest sense—diplomatic 
—economic—war and warlike preparations) has been practised 
since the very dawn of human intelligence. 

* . In . dangerous age of lightning moves and Machiavellian 
jostling for political and strategical advantages, espionage is a 
forced urgent necessity that even the most pacific-minded 
nation dare not neglect without the danger of encountering dire 
penalties. 


Let it be said at the outset that in the wings of this world's 
tortuous stage Britain possesses an efficient, magnificently 
directed team of secret “watchers”. Without placing a fatal 
handicap on the greatest Empire of all time and whose mighty 
forces, moral and material, are for ever directly leaning towards 
blessed peace, it could not be otherwise. 

But by its very,nature espionage must always* remain a 
hidden policy, a paradoxical riddle to be only darkly guessed at 
by the general public. 

Crime, its statistics and depredations, are openly discussed 
condemned and guarded against. 
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Disease, its incidence and ramifications are publicly analysed, 
while necessary precautions are taken for its prevention and 
cure. Commerce, its rises and falls, may respond to the con¬ 
certed efforts of the workers guided by industrial leaders and 
nursed by a beneficent government. 

To treat espionage with complete candour, lightly to reveal 
its inmost secrets and practices, would be but to proffer undue 
advantage to a potential foe. Reticence is not merely a matter 
of discretion, it is a bounden law. 

Remembering then our restricted field, let me lift the veil 
in so far as is possible without overstepping the legitimate 
bounds of prudence, or violating the unwritten laws governing 
this secret, ceaseless warfare. 

Inoculated with the virus of “Power Politics”, Faztland, a 
country in the iron grip of a ruthless dictator, completely lowers 
the veil over her feverish armament preparations. Anxious and 
suspicious neighbour states can discover nothing concerning the 
disquieting activity behind that dark screen. If inexorable 
history has taught anything to the States nestling peacefully 
along her borders it has driven home the painful truth that 
should Faztland be forging in secret a new and deadly weapon, 
it is being manufactured not to defend the unready States but 
to destroy them. Exaggerated reports and sinister rumours 
cause recurrent panics. To the ambassadors of her frightened 
neighbours Faztland blandly issues denials and.furnishes figures; 
figures which none must challenge and—though well aware 

that such are false—all must accept. 

The function then of an Intelligence Service is to uncover 
that vital margin between diplomatic obscurity and stern 
reality, for it is a margin that may very well mean the difterence 
between freedom on the one hand or centuries of domination 


on the other for Faztland's neighbours. . 

One imponderable obstacle onfy deters Faztland Worn launch¬ 
ing an unprovoked attack against her weak neighbour, that is 
the revulsion of mankind and the extent of the anger^andl con¬ 
sequent action of the stronger powers. It is therefore imperative 
that Faztland should know everything regarding the prepared 
ness, internal conditions, and feelings of these stronger nations 
for she must reckon them her potential enemies She must 
know and clearly grasp the inference of the topsy-turvy diplo 
matic relations binding in sympathy, or separating in em y, 


th ^a^r^nd is perturbed by the determination of 
Britain not to be left behind in the world s mad race r«rma 
ment. Should mighty Britain turn nasty then ye^s°f intense 
preparation, titanic toil, and immense expenditure goes for 
nought, might indeed be flung into the melting-pot of a war 

Wa Here a then d Irt d the n v t i?af questions Faztland must have ^ { n ^ e r ^; 
How far has Britain progressed along the costly roa ^° ™ on 
ment ? What new Naval, Military or Aeronautical 
"as she ready as a surprise? Is the British Empire of one mind 
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and . ready to plunge into a major war should the feelings of 
her wide-flung peoples be sufficiently outraged and roused ? In 
what state is England’s defence against a sustained, devastating 
attack by air? 

These and other questions of pregnant moment can only be 
answered by flooding the whole of the British Empire with an 
army of trained, aggressive spies. 

So in addition to rooting out army and naval secrets of a 
technical nature, modern espionage is an affair of mass statistics, 
imports, exports, income, your very actions, your spoken words, 
your deeds are notified, analysed and forwarded to Intelligence 
Headquarters, for all is grist to the secret intelligence mill 
^>f Faziland, the nation committed to aggression and expansion. 

An army of “secret-sign brethren” has already invaded every 
cofner of youf Empire, percolating to every walk of your life, 
no matter how humble There is the ‘‘foreign captain of finance” 
who launches costly newspaper propaganda to prophesy coming 
disasters and the break-up of the Empire; the whispering 
“bolo” agent pessimist of everything British; the bribed ‘‘silver 
tongued orator” whose happy hunting-ground is among those 
mixed races of the Colonies, and who, by subtle agitation, fans 
into a roaring flame any grievance, fancied or real. He preaches 
autonomy for all minorities while in his own country those very 
minorities are ruthlessly exterminated. 

Thrown thus on the defensive, peaceful-minded Britain is 
adopting her age-old custom of relying on proved Quality as 
opposed to doubtlul world-flung quantity 

r Ju- ? k, ?« the lwo fol,owin 2 historical episodes, which will, 
critic- ?" “assailable case to those of my totalitarian 

fninn'Jf ? ’ 1 . hop ?‘ be understood that nothing derogatory is 

faJts d nnH K VardS , >C pe ° ples concerned. The episodes are 
facts and, having long passed into history, are matters for 

?nr"i n t alysis - They are used here purely to enlarge my reason- 
Wh! wi?? arrayed against questionable quantity. 

if S ,Sl", P ° n ' IOn f- a J" r the Pe,,insular Wars, was asked 
l [ supplied to hun by his secret agents was 

valuable his reply was:” Yes. 1 knew everything." * 

° n ! y f ? u . r - Br,tish Secret Service agents operating behind 
poleon s lines, and in the French capital, supplied Wellington 

:Z e T Jth,nS ' . Whl \ Q Na P«>leon. notwithstanding Talleyrand's 

waTlef tTl 3nd P r f r S, ° na ' bHb6rS at every court in Europe 

rumours Mostlt I f, tr “ th fr ° m the trou S h of a thousand 
came a n ™K the u Corsi , can genius guessed right, but there 
resulted ment when he guessed wrong—and Waterloo 

Sig||iI“S!SE5 
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and those five agents, unquestionably men who can be desig¬ 
nated with the name Super-Spy, supplied British Intelligence 
Headquarters with everything. They undoubtedly rendered far 
better service than the army of doubtful adventurers sent out 
by the Central Powers. 

A parallel condition exists in the world today. Espionage is 
conforming to tradition. The aggressive with its army of 
ruthless desperadoes, the peaceful defensive with its devoted 
few of proved quality. 

Behind the soft purring of the diplomats this fierce under¬ 
cover battle of secret intelligence rages mercilessly without 
abatement. 

And those secret protagonists of the democracies know full, 
well the cunning tenets of the unscrupulous forces arrayed 
against them. They know too that on their wits -and courage 
the freedom of the jvorld may very well depend. 

The battle hosts are stirring from their camps, adherents are 
flocking to their chosen Standards. Soon—unless the miracle 
occurs, for the dictators are coming to the end of their tether 
—the clash must come. Once more the freemen and the slaves 
will be joined in deadly combat. 

Again the victory will be to the freemen, and no small share 
of that victory will be due to those silent heroes who, unhonoured 
and unsung, go forth in the perilous vanguard to uphold the 
right against unscrupulous might. 


Westroosebeke, 
December .1938. 


Marthe McKenna. 


CHAPTER I 


THE DEVIL AND SUSAN DENTON 


That September dky’s encounter, on the Thursday before 
Jim Archer’s clash with Nicholas Talon in the house of Madame 
Sigratta, was undoubtedly the turning-point in Susan Denton’s 
life. 

To be precise it was three-thirty in the afternoon when Susan 
turned aimlessly left from Piccadilly into Bond Street. There 
had been no inward debate, for though her swinging stride and 
lissom bearing did not convey that impression, Susan’s turn 
. into Bond Street was just a matter of where supine will directed. 

Sociologists, probing for cause and effect, would no doubt 
ascribe SQsan’s conduct during her breathless encounter with 
Nicholas Talon as due to carelessness, or worse. 

The true, facts, however, are as old as Father Time himself. 

Nothing aids the devil so much as heart loneliness. 

It was Susan’s half-day of freedom. Feeling at her very best, 
for she was wearing a ney7 hat and dress that fitted her like a 
dream, she had left the stuffy diggings that the huge emporium 
of Rayon and Crepe rented in a convenient backwater for their 
lady assistants. 

To all intents tftis lovely being should have been radiantly 
happy, at peace with herself and the world. But there was an 
aching void somewhere. In normal healthy minds self-estima¬ 
tion palls as quickly as self-satisfaction, for true happiness must 
be shared. 

Susan did not pause to analyse the wave of loneliness that 
suddenly assailed her as she threaded up Bond Street. At 
twenty there is little thafc has happened Hn one’s life to argue 
about or regret, still, insignificant worries can loom large, 
even tragic. 


Since her bosom friend had married, Susan had been thrown 
on her own resources. Muriel Parry, now TVIrs. Muriel Blair, 
who, like Susan, had been a lady assistant in the glove depart¬ 
ment of Rayon and Crepe’s, though a somewhat talkative, 
vivacious creature, had satisfactorily filled the void in Susa* 
Denton’s lonely life. 

Tl ? e , n the unexpected break. After a rapid courtship, 

Muriel h&d married Andrew, Blair, a staid uncommunicative 
young man, who was something to Professor Justin MacArdle, 
an inventor of note. . . 

Andrew and Muriel had gone to live with the Professor in 
Uayleigh, a small town on the ThamesfEstuary. 

Bayleigh was distant enough to make their meetings at 
alternate week-ends gushirfg affairs, at which avowals ofc on- 
tmumg their friendship were renewed, and at parting, to accen- 
tuate Susan s feeling of friendlessness. 

There are several degrees of loneliness, but surely the greatest 


Q 
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agony of all is the youthful passionate yearning for equal com¬ 
panionship in the heart of a gigantic throbbing metropolis. 

Susan had experienced the usual secret passion for men 
images. There had been a dozen at least with whom she fancied 
she could have fallen violently in love. Then something they 
had said, or had done, had stripped the halo of romance she 
had woven about them. 

In addition Susan had a secret urge to write plays. Airy 
affairs of stark simplicity to confound and at the same time 
comfort the blase beings of this sophisticated age. There was 
actually a manuscript of hers wending the weary theatrical 
round. High hopes had waned as week after week followed 
without news of its fate. 

More and more, as the leaden days passed, Susan mourned 
the departure of her friend, and in retrospect Muriel’s friendship 
now seemed immense. 

It was not that Susan was difficult; that she had not joined 
in with one of the other girls at Rayon and Crepe’s merely 
indicated that none suited her retiring disposition. 

Gathered from every quarter of the globe, sufficient for a 
nation's ransom, those displays of gleaming articles in the Bond 
Street shops usually brought a passionate surging desire to 
Susan’s breast; not of envy or avarice, but a wonder at the 
implied soft luxury they exuded. To buy what one needed 
without a thought of cost must be a wonderful experience. 
Today, however, Bond Street displays left Susan unresponsive. 
When the girl reached a side street a traffic block held her up 
by the kerb. The eyes of a tall, dark young man seated at the 
driving-wheel of a smart sports car met those of Susan. For a 
fleeting moment their glances held. Susan's heart pounded 
faster as, with an impatient gasp from the exhaust,-the car 
leaped forward and, risking disaster, the driver shot a second 
interested look backwards at Susan. The girl flushed. But this 
momentary disturbance quickly subsided as she walked on. 

Her notice attracted by a neat window-display, Susan did not 
sight the rakish Sports car crawl along the kerb behind her 
and then halt. She was startled out o? her brown study by a 
low, pleasing voice speaking with a slight foreign accent, an 
accent the girl immediately found attractive. 

“I did not expect to meet you in Town, Lady Ann.” 

A tall, slim young man, tanned of face, short dark crispy hair 
and glittering laughing eyes, was standing before her, hat in 
hand. With a little shock of pleasant surprise Susan recognized 
the driver of the sports car. 

“I am afraid-” Susan bit back the “sir" just in time. 

“I’m afraid you have made a mistake.” 

“Oh. I beg your pardon—but you really resemble a friend of 

mine. Now I see the difference.” 

And the tone of his deep caressing voice, together with the 
open admiration in his look, implied that the difference was all 
in favour of the lovely creature standing before him.' 

He spoke easily, while a twitch of amusement played round 
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his firm.lips. An embarrassing moment wa* avoided by a 
mischievous imp causing a sudden laughing glint to leap into 
Susan Denton's eyes. 

“I’m a desperately lonely soul,*' the pleasant voice explained 
eagerly, “and for the sake o? a.pleasant remembrance, 1 wonder 
if you will take pity on a total stranger by agreeing to take tea 
with him ?” 


\ 


Susan held a nice appreciation of the conventions. Nine 
times out of ten she would have indignantly refused an invita¬ 
tion, backed by a so obvious stratagem. Though much had 
been spoken of concerning the dangers of trusting total strangers, 
or allowing street ogres the slightest latitude—some of the lady 
assistants at Rayon and Crepe’s related extraordinary stories 
of tempting invitations, invariably haughtily refused—Susan 
had to admit to herself that until that very moment not the 
vestige of an adventure of this kind had presented itself to her 
the whole of the two years she had been working in London. 

Often Susan had rehearsed the haughty “keep off the grass’* 
refusal she would give in just, such a pass. But this man’s 
manners were so respectfully easy, his perfect-fitting clothes 
spoke so plainly of his being one of that class who now and 
then patiently escorts their ladies while shopping in Rayon 
and Crepe’s, that Susan wavered—and was lost. 

Perhaps the lonely nausea Susan had hardly as yet conquered 
was to blame. After all, the social amenities offered their assis¬ 
tants by the great traders of London are as meagre as their 
^dividends are fat. And there can be exquisite torture in a 
passionate soul’s unfulfilled yearning desires. 

Or perhaps the blame lay partly with the hovering policeman 
eyeing the stationary car with anticipation in his glance. 

“It s rather—well, I don’t know who you are,” returned 
Susan lamely. 

“You needn't be scared of harmless me. I’ve just arrived 
home from the East, and lonely!’’ The man emitted an ex¬ 
pressive Phew! “Well, I feel I could give all I possess for the 
sound of a friendly voice.’* Then he commanded with an 
engaging laugh: “Come, let’s waive stupid convention for once 
and drive somewhere for tea. That bobby is moving over to 
see what all the trouble’s about.’* 


Susan smiled, hesitated a moment, then suddenly making 
up her mind she stepped over to the car. 

And thus Susan Denton, beautiful orphan of a needy Scottish 
clerical, all unknowingly became an innocent pawn in thl 
secret affairs of Britain. 


Unknowingly, she plunged headlong into tortuous under¬ 
currents of espionage, of murder and sudden death, of great 
winged monsters of the air and sleek monsters of the sea of 

^r S rhin n * tl0nal against a background of countless 

AoH g ^ en and navies steaming to action stations. 

And in Susan believing the meeting was purely accidental 

the 5 mi hlrTk! 51 P A*v K° f aU ; for later she was to discover that 
the ruse had been deliberately planned. 
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"My name is Nicholas Talon,” offered the young man as the 
car threaded the packed traffic of Bond Street; “friends call 
me Nick, enemies Old Nick.” 

There was a reckless quality in his voice that appealed to 
Susan’s mood. 

“Mine is Susan Denton,” said the girl simply. 

Susan experienced a mounting surge of pleasant excitement 
as the car weaved surely through the swiftly-moving traffic of 
Oxford Street. Inexperienced though she was, Susan quickly 
saw that her companion was an expert driver. Long, slender, 
ungloved hands guided the impatient powerful machine with a 
certainty that was exhilarating. 

The car stopped in front of a florist's, and with a muttered, 
excuse Nicholas Talon leaped out. Susan noticed that all his 
movements were rapid, tigerish affairs, there was an animal 
grace of abounding strength about him that was startling in its 
impressiveness. 

Presently he returned carrying a small but exquisite spray 
of flowers. With a majestic flourish, foreign in its homage, but 
which in Nicholas Talon did not seem an exaggeration, he handed 
the spray to Susan. 

“Flowers are the only tribute one can offer to real beauty,” 
he smiled, jumping in and restarting the car. 

Pinning the spray to her bosom, Susan thanked him with 
smiling eyes. 

Concentrated on steering his powerful machine, Nicholas 
Talon did not speak again until they swept into Park Lane. 

Meanwhile Susan stole curious glances at his handsome face. 
It was olive-skinned, dark and romantic-looking. 

There was an audacious straightness in the flashing black 
eyes that was breathlessly disconcerting. A virile, exciting but 
vaguely disturbing personality a dangerous companion for a 
lonely romantic spirit. 

“I’m making for the Morcnester," he explained; “great danc¬ 
ing there—will you like that?” 

Susan nodded. She was not disturbed by his announcement, 
only curious and unduly elated. She had often strolled past 
the palatial Morchester in Park Lane and as often had wondered 
what life was like behind its revolving doors of crystal glass. 

Slowly the car glided to a halt before the imposing entrance. 
A uniformed, bemedalled porter moved over, opened the door 
of the car and helped Susan on to the footpath. 

“Do you mind waiting a moment in the entrance lounge?” 
asked Nicholas Talon “T'm going to run the car into the 
hotel garage.” 

Susan walked into the lounge. She gave a quick glance at 
her reflection in a long mirror, and what she saw there must 
have given deep satisfaction, for it brought an involuntary, smile 
to her lips and a sparkle to her eyes. 

It was good to be alive. Exciting to feel a sense of unosten- 
tatious luxury about one, satisfying to feel a yielding pile carpet 
with the softness of a well-kept lawn under one’s feet. Thrilling 
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to catch the soft muted strains of an orchestra and to watch 
the well-dressed habitudes of the great cosmopolitan hotel pass 
and repass. 

Little scraps ot subdued conversation came to her from 
figures seated round the lounge, while several pairs of blase eyes 
settled on her lithe form with a look of approval. 

Susan checked her wristwatch by the hotel clock It was 
five minutes to four. 


“Don’t tell me I’m keeping you Irom an appointment”—an 
eager look on his vigorous face, Nicholas Talon was standing 
by her side. 

' No, you are not doing that.” Then, frankly truthful, “As 
a matter of fact, I was at a loose end—er—until tonight.” 

"Splendid—then we'll make an evening of it.” 

As though he knew the place well, Nicholas Talon piloted the 
girl to the cool tea-room, a pale studded paradise ot brilliant but 
subdued colours. . Most tables were full but the room was not 
overcrowded. A small square in the centre of the floor had been 
cleared for dancing. 

Nicholas Talon ordered tea from the waiter who settled them 
at a table. 

A concealed orchestra started a rousing tune Nicholas 
Talon turned to his companion. 

"You dance?" he asked. 

Susan smiled assent. Without more ado they moved out 
and started to dance A few steps and the man drew in a sharp 
breath ot content. 


"You dance like a lairy," whispered Nicholas Talon, tenderly 
drawing the supple graceful body closer to him. 

Attuned by the discreet chatter, basking in the luxurious 
bonhomie of her surroundings, and lost in the intoxication of 
the moment, Susan Denton smiled happily 

Nicholas Talon glimpsed that wondrous look on the lair lovely 
*** an . e *P ress >°n oi Irank acceptance, even abandon to a 
JOyous moment—and a savage wave of revolt swept 

vinl man ' a searing stab of angry protest against life's 

violent scheme and the might have been.* 


CHAPTER II 

THE DANSANT 

^‘Terme d ah t m e t rnSelVeS ,f.. the tab,e after the first dance. 

The IS 7 ° U 7 elf ’ Urged Ni ^olas Talon, 
he girl emitted a low musical laugh. There was UttU m 

archness and less of artificiality in SusaL - 01 
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“There's nothing at all exciting about me," she returned, a 
joyous smile of frankness playing about her lips. “I am em¬ 
ployed by the great firm of Rayon and Crepe—Gloves depart¬ 
ment—do have one of those cream tarts?—they look very tempt¬ 
ing—and it happens to be my free afternoon.” 

Susan was vexed at the trace of defiant bitterness that had 
crept into her voice, despite herself. But she was grateful for 
Nicholas Talon's reaction. Not a vestige of surprise or dis¬ 
appointment crossed his features. If it wasn't natural, thought 
Susan, it was magnificent acting. 

“Ay, well,” he remarked, “let us thank the gods that 
beauty and brains are not the prerogative of any one 
class.” 

“I'm not fishing for compliments,” flashed Susan. 

“And I’m not trying to hand them to you either,” protested 
Nicholas Talon; “believe me, nobody ever required them less— 
but confess, you were lonely this afternoon.” 

“Openly and unashamed I admit it.” 

Susan fell silent while her gaze travelled slowly round the 
room. That momentary bitterness she had felt when she told 
her companion of her occupation was swept away by the bright 
scene of enchaptment that met her eyes. 

The clatter of tea-things; the discreet chatter and soft rustling 
movements of well-dressed women and men; the subdued lights, 
it all imbued the girl with an animation to which she had long 
been a stranger. ^ 

Following a miserable stretch of weary ^eeks, starved for 
equal companionship, Susan was in that expansive mood that 
calls for confidences. 

And scenting this moocf the experienced Nicholas Talon 
remained silent too. wanly watching thyse fleeting changes 
that flitted across the girl's lovely features. Changes that were 
as of light and shade caused by fleecy clouds curveting before 
the sun on a spring day. Ke so thoroughly understood this 
eager spirit. Saw the repression, the drab days, the insufficient 
food, the carping companionship, and the ever present gnawing 
fear of losing even her modest means of livelihood. Nicholas 
Talon was the first to break the silence. 

“Do tell me something of yourself,” he again pleaded. 

Susan spoke in a low reflective voice. “I can't decide whether 
my days are drab or interesting. I try to make myself believe 
they’re exciting, that I'm gaining untold experience. I once 
read that experiences, even outside one’s sympathies, were 
enriching; but then I become painfully aware that small matters 
can loom gigantic and bother me for days.” 

“Some of the world's greatest philosophers have been ditched 
by irritating trifles, you know," murmured Nicholas TaJon, a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“You're laughing at me now.” 

“God forbid,” he whispered tensely. “My heart is alf*sym¬ 
pathy.” 

Susan could not understand last remark for he spoke 
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in a strange language, but she detected the note ol sincerity 
in it. 

“Go on—go On—what else?*\he urged in English, an odd 
harshness in.his voice. “You have no idea what your—what 
this talk means to me." 

“It will all seem so trifling to you-" 

“No—no—please do go on.” 

The icy wastes of Susan's loneliness had thawed. Here was 
a being as solitary as herself. Here was a lonesome spirit plead¬ 
ing for friendly words. 

Nothing captures feminine sympathy quicker than a lone 
man's appeal for mutual confidences. Susan experienced an 
amiable glow of friendliness towards her companion. 

And looking deep into those lovely trustful eyes of Susan 
Denton, Nicholas Talon felt cleaner, felt an absurd sense of 
gratitude to this wondrous being discussing with him her con¬ 
cerns of no importance. He was astounded at the way.this girl 
appealed to his better instincts. Harsh and domineering with 
the women whom it had been his fate in the past to deal with, 
in this girl's presence there were moments when he experienced 

the tremors of a young man hanging on the words of his first 
love. 


He attempted to ascribe this strange emotion to the contrast, 
in their lives. Nicholas Talon.'s luxurious existence always 
trembled on the very edge of disaster, while Susan Denton’s days 
were passed in uninteresting servitude. Opposites do have an 
attraction for each other—but Nicholas Talon vyas to learn 
there was something altogether deeper than that. 

I should ha\/e met a friend this afternoon, but she wrote 
saying she was unable to travel to London. We worked au pair 
in the. same department, and we got on well together. Six 
weeks ago she married, and has gone to live iii Bayleigh, a town 
that is too far away to spend an afternoon off.” 

Susan thought she saw her companion stir interestedly, 
iiveri she imagined he was about to say something of Bayleigh, 
but he appeared to check himself, and instead he murmured- 
i suppose marriage is a way out for-" 

. Muri ? 1 was happy enough. Six months ago we*t>lanned 

to hiake a trip to the South of France. We saved every copper, 

Sit™? 1 SU PP°j* 1 shall b* forced to go alone. Muriel’s marl 

offered ? e S ° 1 es P cct she inet the right man," 

hnshand S “ W J h the res iKnation of youthful wisdom. "Her 

d “ 1“.*“,*" "; ven, ° r ’ and *° mak ' “P lor her no, 
eoT .fr 0 P don today she has invited me to stay the week- 

hufeba^d is t e e m i? Bayl ! ig a h -K Murie, ’ s excu s* was that her 
P^ofeior’?” V CX y S ° me " ew * nvent ion of the 

The suppressed gleam in Nicholas Talon’s eves Susan nlaoed 
to the soft music that stole into the room P 

Spirits mounting to the lilt of the music, they danced and 

dSira shotted from^^ ° f the mbment Nicholas Talon’s 
oesigns slipped from his memory. There was utter sincerity 
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in his voice as weaving intricate steps in the centre of the dance 
square he whispered in his companion’s ear: “Susan—let me, 
call you Susan—I feel I want to do something mad tonight— 
will you be my keeper?” 

As though something had touched, a chord in him, Nicrfolas 
Talon's spirits appeared to soar to inordinate heights. * 

"Depends,” gasped Susan, in the rapture of the moment • 
catching something of his excessive animation. 

“I know a dippy, but very exclusive, club—quite proper and 
all that—where one can dance to one’s heart’s content—and 
talk. There you and I can sympathize with each other’s 
miseries.” 

Susan’s eyes glowed.- She was breathless at this hitherto 
unknown feeling of sheer delight which now threatened to 
overwhelm her. Suddenly a frightened shyness, intermingled 
with alarm at this new. trembling sensation, assailed her. 

“Say you agree,” urged Nicholas Talon. 

“ ‘Light is the dance . . .’ ” quoted Susan, now on the 
defensive. 

“Yes, yes, go on.” n* 

“Light is the dance, and doubly sweet the lays, 

When for the dear delight another pays.” 

Susan laughed. “I’d love it,” she added, “but ‘exclusive’ 
generally means ‘expensive’, and my independent spirit rebels 
against being unable to share.” 

“Stuff!” ejaculated Nicholas Talon. “Can anyone imagine 
Columbine and Pierrot after a night of bliss squatting down 
together and splitting thd difference?” He pulled a wry face. 
“That, Susan, is dragging romance sublime down tp the level 
of cash “registers.”' 

Susan opened her eyes in mock surprise. * “I’m dancing with 
a poet.” * _• 

“And the poet is dancing with a dream fairy,” flashed Nicholas 
Ta^on, quick to take advantage of the girl’s reckless mood. 
“Poet and Fairy were adrift in the wilderness of great heartless 
London* but the little goddess of good fortune threw their 
steps together.” 

The orchestra ceased. They walked back to the table. 

Divining 4 * Susan’s inclination- to accept his request, even 
against her better judgment, Nicholas Tajon was careful to 
keep his persuasive argument on a jocular appealing note. 

“Here is the poet—in real life a dealer in Art, misnamed 
fine, a dispenser of jewellery to stout dames—insisting that a 
dream lady shall take a glimpse of London’s gay night-life. The 
lovely lady is willing to accept, but she is ^gnving herself because 
of a horrible custom. Really, my flesh would creep,” breathed 
Nicholas Talon, convincing sincerity causing a thrill in his 
voice, “it you offered part of the.expenses towards a night I 
had arranged and enjoyed.” 

And Nicholas Talon meant every word he said. 
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• "Let us call it your birthday,” he urged, watching the chang¬ 
ing expressions on Susan’s face; "or that I have heard, tidings 
of a magnificent deal—what time shall we meet, dream lady ?' 

Caution mixed-with doubt, Susan temporized: "There is 'a 
dragon guards my door at night, and if I be late-” 

“I faithfully promise to get you back before the dragon stirs,” 
he said eagerly. "It’s settled then—say the time we are to 
meet again, and where.” 

Susan paused a moment, and then with a trustful glance at 
Talon’s eager handsome face she agreed : "Very well then. At 
the corner of Sloane Street and Kepsington High Street— 
eight-thirty.” 

"We will dine somewhere first?” 

"No, poet—our emporium doles out sufficient to subdue my 
healthy appetite.” 1 

His point gained, N icholas Talon carefully changed the 
subject. • - » 

"When do you intend to make the trip“abroad ?” he asked. 

"Oh, it's nothing extensive. Six days in all—you know, see 
the Continent from an armchair—my ambition has always 
been to visit the South of France, and that selfish thought, I 
thtnk, was my greatest disappointment over Muriel’s marriage.” 

"I, too, often cross to the Continent—you know, buying and 
selling things,” he explained vaguefy. "I might . . .” 

Nicholas Talon stopped. He must not frighten the -girl by 
even a hint that there was a possibility he would cross at the 
same time. 

"When do your holidays start?” he asked instead. 

"Wednesday, next week. It will*be strange travelling alone.” 

Nicholas Talon’s thoughts descended to everyday matters. 

He was planning and scheming, speculating on what the girl 
had told him, and how to turn it all to the best advantage. 

This encounter was working out better than a wild hope.- 

btill, there was a persistent nagging voice of conscience, a 
conscience that had been deadened this many a long day that 
was causing him an unwonted anxiety. His life was a succession 
of dangers, this lovely girl’s a parade of drab days. Could he 

not uptoot her ?—she was a beautiful creature, fit to grace even 
the paths he pursued- 

T ^?° 0d J' 0 [ I d, ’’ he t admon ‘shed himself. "I’m falling in love. 

a . ° W fool,sh sentiment to deter me now. A foolhardy 
thought likely to wreck all my plans.” y 

3 fe y erish c h °P e of taking and holding these fleeting 
S SuSan 7 atched the scene with fascinated 

hSrt stride 5 r CStra WaS - p,a y ms a tune that pulIed at the 
of her da^V sh , e thou g ht . could the sameness 

this unex^r^? y ° n Mpe s bs reconcil ed with this. After 
exneri^nrrifft at an u e , nc hanting world, and her exciting 
sS?t Z h Viri ’ 6 Nicholas Talon, she imagined that her 
spirit must always remain in a state of revolt It was hardlv 

caused Susan’s unspoken p otest agSnst h£ 
lot, ratherwaa ,t that youthful urge, that striving forh.^er 
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things which from the beginning of time has been youth’s privi¬ 
lege to join in, and hejp the onward march of mankind. 

Susan’s reverie was shattered by Nicholas Talon speaking. 

There was a seriousness in the tone of his voice that caused 
the girl to glance quickly at him. “Look, dream lady, I would 
like you to wear this—just for tonight.*’ 

He had taken a flat red-leather jewel-case from his pocket, 
and with his hands under the table he carefully opened it. 
From a wash-leather cover he extracted a sparkling brooch. 
The jewel was large, but exquisite workmanship minimized 
its size. 

His voice was very low as he explained, “This is a piece of 
which I am very fond—it belonged to my mother. . . 

On the point of refusing this strange bequest, Susan hesitated. 
This was an evening of odd adventures and queer sensations, of 
conventions turned all topsy-turvy; and touched in a tender 
spot, Susan suddenly felt that a refusal would surely-hurt her 
newly found friend. Perhaps, too, this was the method by 
which he hoped to make doubly sure of their meeting again. 

Nicholas Talon returned the jewel to the wash-leather cover, 
snapped the catch into place and handed the case to Susan. 

An imperceptible hesitation, and the girl accepted it. 

“I will wear it tonight,” she promised simply, “but only 
on condition I may return it to you immediately afterwards. 

“Agreed.” A 

A final discreet crash warned them that the orchestra had 

finished for the evening. The room was emptying. 

“Shall I drive you to your place?” 

“No thanks—I'll take a bus from the end of Park Lane. 

It was at the moment they had risen that Susan was attracted 
by a striking-looking couple approaching their table. 

The woman was of great beauty, and stylishly dressed. 

The man, of plain features and medium height, but of massive 
shoulders, with arms hanging down his sides, in the XT r V a J lr ? er 
of a great ape, had fixed a look of peculiar intensity on Nicholas 


Talon. . A .. 

To gain the exit the couple would have to pass quite close 

to where Susan and Talon were standing, preparing to leave. 
Susan became conscious of a rigid stillness in her companion. 
In a glance, like swords quickly crossing, the two men s eyes 
had met. And in one there was cold hostility, in the other bold 

challenge. 

Susan saw Nicholas Talon’s hands clench tightly. 

The couple passed. . 

Susan heard the woman make some low-voiced remarK. 

Nicholas Talon turned to Susan. “Shall we go? 

His was the same smiling face, the same majestic, even eK g 
gerated mannerisms, but somehow Susan had detected a subtle 
and extraordinary change in the man. 


CHAPTER III 


RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 


On the bus Susan attempted a calm analysis of that after¬ 
noon’s seething happenings. 

She tried to grasp what had happened to her. A little less 
than three hours back—an age ago—she had accidentally met 
Nicholas'Talon. With breath-taking speed he had whirled her 
into an enchanted circle, and here she was, pledged to again 
accompany him on some other expedition. 

Away from the spell of Nicholas Talon, Susan was constrained 
to admit that nothing really out of the ordinary had occurred. 
He was an exhilarating—yes—a disturbing companion, a 
complete mystery—and to Susan, therefore—intriguing. 

But she felt like .kicking herself for being so complacently 
amenable. She had acquiesced to things which in ordinary 
practical moments, would have horrified her. It was very 
odd, too, how little Nicholas Talon had told about himself, 
while she had babbled away, telling of'hamHess matters that 
must have surely bored him to death. 

.Then suddenly, without rhyme or reason, that sideways 
glimpse she had caught of Nicholas Talon’s face when his look 
had rested on that purposeful man in the Morchester flashed 
back on her. # Her heart contracted, for that fleeting look on 
Ialonis face was as hard as granite, and in the eyes there had 
leaped the sly relentless look of fury and venom of a caged 
tiger. * ^ 


wFj en i_ n0W effect was as though someone had 

lilted the corner of a curtain, allowing her. to peep on an un¬ 
dreamed of world. A sinister world of stark fear and sudden 
dreadful deeds. 

Susan experienced a trembling nervousness, a feeling of being 
expectantly on edge, as when seated.in a darkened cinema she 
iouowed a gripping tragic story. 

There and then she almost decided to abandon the appoint¬ 
ment. But the spell of Nicholas Talon’s virile charm was still 
V,P° n u . her » gapping her imagination. His looks, his 
* U L car f ssin g voice, all had a quality of their own 
inordinately attractive to the lonely Susan Denton. 

th?m « ^?° k i th l ***? P remoniti °ns from her, dismissed 
them as disloyal thoughts about one whom she knew so 


Then too there was the red-leather case with the soarklin 
jewel inside, now nestling in her handbag. P 

cau f. ed a burst of confidence. Dash it all, she prc 
IT™ hemently *° herself . bttle of the sweet things of P lif 

come my way, so why all this worry? g 111 
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Susan drew in a deep breath. She would go. Once her 
promise had been given it was not in her to disappoint. 

I wonder who he really is ? asked Susan curiously of the 
empty air as she walked quickly towards her diggings; there’s 
one thing though, he certainly appeared to fit in with the atmos¬ 
phere of the Morchester. 

At a minute to eight-thirty, n a neat black robe that would 
pass muster for an evening dress, and with Nicholas Talon’s 
brooch sparkling at her snow-white throat, Susan Denton tripped 
along Sloane Street. 

While lingering over her meagre supper a small warning 
voice had whispered insidious doubts concerning him of the 
lithe figure and springing step of the boy athlete. That day’s 
adventure—in the light of cold reasoning—now seemed, to say 
the least, imprudent But as Susan glanced round the bare 
apology for a dining-room and mercilessly examined the faces 
seated about her, some falsely gay, others sullenly resigned, and 
all with the tired look of thraldom, that nausea of loneliness and 
distaste she had experienced before she had met Nicholas Talon 
once more assailed her. 

She was forcad to admit that Nicholas Talon had been a 
godsend. He was tall, and well dressed, wearing his Savile Row 
clothes with an unconscious air. Above all, he possessed that 
intriguing quality of causing the blood to course through one’s 
veins with a speed that made one forget. 

Susan had even attempted to weave a sinister design into 
Nicholas Talon's behaviour. But in recalling the words that 
had passed in the tea-room she could discover nothing but trite 
commonplaces, easy exchanges, and withal a mysterious sense 
of sympathy and complete understanding had seemed to flow 

between them. / 

Was it thus lovers communed ? A little flutter had disturbed 

Susan's breast at this. 

And still the thought persisted—who and what was Nicholas 
Talon ? The vague allusion to his business as a dealer in antique 
jewellery was unsatisfying. He possessed a virile it domineering 
charm Again Susan remembered she had read somewhere 
that most successful rogues were endowed with great charm. 
It was a vital part of their stock-in-trade. Good gracious, 
Susan had protested to herself, will I never finish looking for 


holes in the mantle? - ,, . c . 

When Susan reached the corner ol Kensington High btreet 

she noticed Nicholas Talon’s car pulled up near the kerb. She 
hesitated, almost drawing back when she saw the figure seated 
at the wheel was not that of Talon. It was that of a burly man 
dressed in a uniform of sorts. As though he had recognized 
Susan from a careful description, the man's expectant look 

was already fixed on the girl's face. ..Mice 

The driver touched his hat respectfully and asked. Miss 


Denton?” . . 

Reproaching herself for hesitating, Susan moved over. 

"Yes.” 
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, “Mr. Talon sends his regards, but regrets he could not get 
here himself on time, miss. I am to drive you to the club. 
Mr. Talon will meet you there.” v 

Once more the girl hesitated. Should she make some excuse, 
hand the brooch to the driver and return to her room, that bare 
ill-lit garret under the roof? Then it struck her that some of the 
girls had noticed how carefully she had been over her toilet. 
They had put out the usual feelers, and when Susan had failed 
to respond they had flung slangy jokes at her. Just before she 
had left, and in a spirit of defiance, she had provokingly pinned 
Nicholas Talon’s spray to the lapel of her coat. 

To go back now would be to face a storm of jeering innuendoes. 

Sensing the girl’s hesitation, the driver hurriedly descended 
from the car and opened the door. 

“Mr. Talon told me he would be at the club almost as soon 
as you, miss,” he said ingratiatingly. 

With a little inward dart of recklessness, Susan jumped into 
the car and seated herself. Almost immediately the powerful 
machine leaped forward. 

Presently, surrendering to the vague misgiving that would 
insist on returning, Susan said to the driver: “Mr. Talon forgot 
to tell me the name of the club-” 

Readily enough came the answer: “It’s the Night Owl in Golden 
Square.” 

Still alarmed, the girl involuntarily demanded: “I wonder if 
you would mind stopping at a chemist's?” And thinking then 
•that some explanation was necessary, she added: “I’m short of 
a tube of lipstick.” 

“Certainly, miss—there’s a store a few doors from the club 
—rl’ll pull up there.” 

In a very few moments the car halted before a chemist’s. The 
girl tripped into the shop only to find a voluble customer before 
her, talking to a solitary assistant. 

^ az ‘ ng through the window Susan waited. She saw 
the driver descend and casually examine the front tyre. Every- 
thing looked as commonplace as the glove department of Rayon 
and Crepe s. The aimless chatter of the customer by her side, 
the solid respectability of the driver outside, now testing the 

tyre with a digging thumb, brought a wave of comfort to the 
doubting girl. 

tnT^K W ^°K ensen ) b * e a PP ear ®d so ordinary that Susan began 
to upbraid herself for her stupid fears. 

She didn’t require lipstick. She had succumbed to a sudden 
m e /L OUS ^ r *T 0nition ’ had hit on this ruse 30 as to make up her 
^venture ° f t0 t0 g ° any further w *h this 

5 s? S* was ’ waiting for something she did not require. 
talkatlv 5 ™ s t°mer departed, and Susan gave her order. 

whii Mnl tmy parC J Cl and was waitin S for change, 
ouSdT TT m l nt drCW hCr attention to the footpath 

again S k he change and glanced, out of the window 
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Almost before she could move an unbelievable drama was 
enacted before her eyes. Every action was so deliberate, so 
clear-cut, the tragedy was engraved on her memory like a slow- 
moving nightmare. 

A tall, officious-looking man approached the burly chauffeur 
and spoke a word or two. Susan saw the driver’s face change. 
It changed from the mask of a servile servant-to that of a demon. 
Diabolical fury swept across the features as he snarled a reply 
to the officious-looking man whose back was now turned to the 
watching girl. 

Susan held her breath when the driver made a sudden 
menacing move. He reached hurriedly for his side-pocket. 
With a swift, hawk-like swooping movement the tall man closed 
with the driver, while a third figure hurled himself on the 

struggling pair. , 

And as though the sound had hung on the air all the time, 
the girl heard a snapping cough that reverberated round the 
room where she was standing. 

With the two men grimly hanging on to the potfferful chauffer, 
the trio staggered a few paces. Then the horrified girl saw the 
driver slowly collapse over the running-board of the car. She 
saw his features Saw the ghastly marble whiteness of death 
spread over them. 

Hardly knowing what she was doing Susan walked from 
the shop, while the startled assistant brushed past her, hurrying 

out to investigate. * . . , , 

With a strange trembling at the knees, Susan suddenly telt 

very faint. It was the first time she had seen a person meet 
death violently. The street began to turn about her crazily. 
She would have Collapsed had not a kindly hand gripped her 
by 4he elbow, while from a great distance she heard a friendly 
voice say: “Steady—steady, don’t give in. The faintness will 

pass if you will walk on." . 

Susan sagged as the stranger took her arm. A choking sob 
welled up to her throat as, offering no resistance, she felt nerselt 
being propelled through the turmoil of a curious mob that had 

instantly gathered from all points. . ,. 

Susan’s Good Samaritan hailed a taxi. She heard a firm 
voice give a quiet order, and then she felt herself virtually 

lifted into the cab. , . . . 

The laboured throbs of the taxi brought Susan back to her 
senses. She felt as though sire was rising from a trance, and 
it was with white quivering lips she turned to the man seated 
by her side. He was patting her hand encouragingly. He 
had very ordinary features, and looked tremendously serious 
until he smiled. 


“Better now?’’ he asked. 

Susan nodded, wild question in her startled eyes. 

“You don’t mind, I hope? I spirited you away from those 

flat-footed Johnnies; they were detectives y° u “ 

appears they were anxious to question your driver about some¬ 
thing and after the—er—accident I was rather afraid they d 
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fix on you. When those fellows start questioning one never 
knows where they're going to end/' 

The man was talking for talking's sake, endeavouring to 
give Susan a chance to recover completely. There was an 
irresistible charm about his plain, smiling face. His voice too 
was kindly and reassuring. Susan's first reaction was a sense 
of utter relief at speeding away from that scene of dread. Then 
as a shock of revelation it came to her that for the first time 
during those last unbelievable hours she had a feeling of being 
perfectly safe. 

Curiously she glanced sideways at her companion. His 
features had settled in stern repose. Susan started and again 
quickly examined the man's face. It was when he felt himself 
under the girl's observation and turned his piercing blue eyes 
towards, her that she recognized him. It was the man she had 

th w- I ?°f Ch ^ t ? r - The man who had created such an 
unease in Nicholas Talon. 

‘•My name is Archer—Jim Archer,” he said simply. 
na f f Usan f- aned q T tly back in her seat - A little sigh fluttered 
t</ d er h‘ PS ^ ShC Watched the U S hts of Piccadilly plunging 


CHAPTER IV 


PHILIP GLADE 

flat^he ^ r n C e he s r ie P nd, h r e fi ° PCn V* 6 door of his friend’s 

the S, ° W i y UnCUr,ed ltSC,f from 

standing there. - 7 H " d crossed towards the couple 

•‘Th;c° : ~ M- 0, ’/ Xdaimed a friendl y voice. 
Arche/turned^to'the ” qUie J y e *P la ‘ ned Archer. 

m ^hflip 1 Glade le * ed ^ intr ^«"= -M^Ph^p Glide.” 6 ^ 
tinge of colour had^rnU* 16 beaUtiful « irI * into wh °*e face a 

m ^ 1 wa'y.""hu/we' 1" 7nanlg^ yourse * ves a ‘ home-sorry my 

pushed"fonv^rd‘for her ‘bv'phufnT/d her 4 t‘ f if \? n eas . y ‘ chair 
sions were still shalrv 1 a ^ e “ Though her impres- 

elegant fi^re cleSSft “7 ! hat GIade > , with *»« tall 

receiving them in th* m features and smiling lips, was 

ordinalevenTng cll, "" ° f ° ld friends who had ^de an 

Susan* feeling of confidence strengthened. That terror, and 
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panic sensation concerning events over which she seemed to 
have no control, was slowly receding. 

From the look of his friend’s set features, Philip Glade 
gathered there was something very much amiss. Without 
venturing a word he waited. 

‘•I managed to extricate Miss Denton from a nasty jam in 
Golden Square,” Jim Archer's quiet voice explained. “A man 

_er—Miss Denton’s driver was shot dead in a struggle with 

Detective-Inspector Semple. It was an accident all right, but 
it must have been a shock to Miss Denton, Phil.” 

Archer turned to Susan. ‘‘Will you excuse me a moment? 
—I’ll telephone to enquire.how matters finished up.” 

Jim Archer softly opened a side-door and left the room. 

Philip Glade examined the slim form curled up in his chair. 
And what he saw there caused an unwonted quickening of his 
usually steady pulse. Glade'S habitual expression of laziness 
masked a razor-edged shrewdness and fineness of perception. 
He guessed his unexpected visitor was in a mood to be left 

alone. , . . ., 

Silently he pushed a silver box of cigarettes towards the girl s 
hand, but with a little shake of the head and a grateful smile 
she refused. In such a situation some men would attempt 
to say too much. Not so Philip Glade. He knew that the 
reaction which follows a nasty shock demands quietness. 

Through half-closed eyelids he watched the resting girl with 
a growing interest. The soft golden light that threw her face 
into shadow played about her dark-brown glossy hair. He 
could just catch a glimpse of the lovely features and the liquid 
glint of her fine eyes when, as though unconscious of his presence, 
her wistful gaze wandered trustfully round the room. 

Philip Glade was to carry the memory of that homely picture 
through many agonizing days; was to hug it in secret until, 
after a stormy passage, his fthppiness was finally anchored to 
that very chair. Susan began to gain interest, and with that 

her spirits rose. . . l4 . 

Her look swept round the sumptuous apartment. it was 

essentially a man’s room. Gold and silver cups, gained at some 
sport, were piled in aJarge glass case. Gleaming crossed swords 
and heads of game adorned the wallk. There were several fine 
paintings of men in uniforms, admirals and generals, whose 
features bore a marked resemblance to the friendly, silent man 
seated there across the room. 

To the musing couple there came the low murmuring voice 
of Jim Archer from another room. Then presently even tha 
sound died away and there fell a deep silence. 

Susan was suddenly jerked out of her abstraction by the 
voice of Jim Archer/ Unheard, he had entered the room and 

^I^you'^ee^up to it, Miss Denton,” he said apologetically, 
-would 7 you care P to tell us how you-er-came to be mixed up 
with the gentleman I sa* you dancing with in the Mor 

Chester?” 
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Without appearing to do so Jim Archer was closely watching: 
the girl’s reactions. 

,4 I don’t in the least object to being questioned”—Susan's 
voice trembled ever so slightly—“but what is it all about? 
I’m horribly puzzled.” 

The girl’s eyes sought Jim Archer’s frankly, studying him as 
he stood there studying her. 

It s difficult to explain—I’m in the dark myself at tho 
moment but I happen to be a good friend of Inspector Semple, 

you know, the police officer who attempted to arrest the man 
driving you tonight.” 

Jim Archer saw that his mention of being a friend of the 
police made absolutely no impression on Susan Denton. There 
was no guilty start, no fear in those clear eyes. 

“You don’t happen to know a gentleman name of Frake?” 
No—I have never heard the name before.” 

That was the name of your driver.” 

a r r hrr'c f Susa ? P aused . and her look wandered away from 

slowlv ‘ M T / neVer the man before toni ShV She said 
slowly. Mr. Talon sent him to ...” 

nf ~. he St ° pped to consider a moment. It all seemed so pre- 

must aone^rTu- Undef thC Hght ° f Sane reasonin <? her story 
Tl a E r hke concocted on the spur of the moment. 

to me in Bond ^ first > 1 su PP 0Se - Mr - Talon spoke 

delkate flush to St « u a{ c ternoon • • •” Confusion caused a 
. i r, Ush to suffuse her features, but bravely she continued • 

for tome o^ernT * h fPP en ^. *>ut Mr. Talon mistook me 

as Jd ni An " 3 fr ‘ e " d ° f hiS ’ 

eagerly. mdtav/n si § h of relief Philip Glade leaned forward 

com r morp.acTe„o h u e B h Sir 'Bu7 , fo y " W<,S sim P"’ 

nothing on its facevalufJw t ™°™ ent he was accepting 
was Ana mu,* l-i , Nicholas Talon was a crafty hawk 

Sri mig e h7 be Tcdnsutmt ** t0 ° 1S With ca * ™s 

inclined to believe her stor^* aCtreSS ‘ Stlll > he was more than 

wealthy modemtrl S tor^^ ^t re h l rdIy . the perc l uis ite of a 

federate of Nicholas’Talon ^ the k,nd of clothes a con- 

was hardly a sleek be , eXpected to wear - Here 

Except for the valuable broort th<? i!i- Ck ’ ,uxur y- lo ving Talon. 

was evident thather^tastefutdr^, 8 31 the gir, ' S thr ° at il 
meagre allowance. tasteful dressing was accomplished on a 

spokentand tvery ptssimtm * he was we ll-bred, well- 

that here was a girl as straight ° ment lt bec * me more evident 
Jinr Archer’s rirl as straight as an arrow shaft. 

“Explain as much as you^UkT” he 7* * he seated himself. 

as you care to, about yourself Mi« n f OUr l ged :/ ° r aS little 

us w hat exactly happened'today 1 l° U wiH tel1 

ought prove a great help.” day “” tr V to leave nothing out—it 
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“I have nothing to hide, or to be ashamed of/’ returned 
Susan, a tremulous note of proud defiance in her voice. “I 
am a sales assistant in the glove department of Rayon and 
Crepe ...” 

Simply Susan related how for the first time she had met and 
spoken to Nicholas Talon, and the startling results of that night’s 
appointment. 

And during the telling something of the heart loneliness of 
Susan Denton expressed itself to the two listening men. 

To Philip Glade there came an unreasonable satisfaction 
that this girl, so fortuitously brought to his hearth, stood alone 
in the world, would, from all accounts, need a trusty shield to 
ward off the clutching hands of ruthless adventurers. 

‘‘Did Mr. Talon suggest any other arrangement besides that 
of tonight?” asked Jim Archer. 

•*No—but I told him I would most likely be week-ending at 
Bayleigh—staying with a friend of mine whose husband is 
assistant to Professor MacArdle.” 

Just as Nicholas Talon’s attention had been caught when 
she had mentioned Bayleigh, so now Susan noticed Jim Archer s 
face set in grim lines. Archer said nothing; he waited very still 
as though afraid to break the girl’s train of recollection. 

‘‘I also mentioned I was booked for a short tour to the South 
of France, which starts from London on the twenty-eighth.” 

Susan glanced at the blank faces of the two men. 

A sudden thought came to her. Was she not taking a little 
too much for granted? Who were they to cross-question her .n 
such a manner? Archer's whole interrogation had been nothihg 
more than an attempt to heap suspicion on Nicholas Talon. 

Some bewitching remembrance of that afternoon swept over 
her. Susan’s loyal nature rebelled, and speaking with a convic¬ 
tion, a force that surprised her, she defended him of the manly 
charm: ‘‘I must say that in everything he did and said Mr. 
Talon was most agreeable—and gentlemanly.” 

A glint of amusement flashed into Philip Glade s eyes, while 
Jim Archer opened his lips to say something, evidently thought 

better of it and remained grimly silent. 

The conviction suddenly came to Susan that the two men 
were holding back vital facts. They were treating her as one 
who could not be trusted. She was conscious that the two 
friends shared a deep secret, a horrible mystery that was touch¬ 
ing her life, and by some extraordinary method they were able 
to communicate their secret thoughts to each other 1 " at 
depressing feeling of being outside their secret calculations 
alone, adrift in a sea of doubt and terror—all but overwhelmed 

hC Then it was that Susan remembered the piece of jewellery. 
A little catch came to her breath as she fingered the brooch at 

he Sfe r °could not bring herself to speak of Nicholas TaJon’s 

sentimental gesture. She could no more 

expensive spray of flowers pinned on her coat. She mu 
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way to return the jewel to its rightful owner. It was for others 
to delve into mysteries; her duty was clear—she would not 
be a party to suggestive insinuations. 

Thus Jim Archer missed a vital link. 

He was not to blame. The essence of Secret Service is secrecy. 
Even had a disclosure of his true position impressed Susan 
Denton—and that was doubtful—bound by rigid laws of secrecy, 
he dare not take the girl into his confidence. 

In addition, he could never lose sight of the possibility that 
Susan Denton might be a clever, innocent-looking tool of Nicholas 
Talon. 

Suddenly the girl stirred. 

She felt she must go—must be alone to think. She rose. . 

The two men followed suit. 

4 T must get back—I’m dreadfully late already/’ she gasped. 

“Mr. Glade will see you safely to your door/’ said Jim Archer 
with a smile, “and should you ever desire to communicate with 
either Mr. Glade or myself, please memorize this telephone 
number, 49501 G.E.R.” 


“Thanks, I won’t forget/’ 

;. A f. cher , a ? d Susan shook hands. Their eyes met. Jim Archer's 
glinting, friendly; Sysan's frank, and now grateful. 

n A ^ ain thanks, Mr. Archer—I cannot even guess at what it's 
all about ...” 

a l D °. nt b w ther y0Ur pretty he ’ ad * Miss Denton. An accident, 

vou h ^nv W /„ h * a >f t0 . UCh ^ l° Ut ,ife 1 do not think lt wiH cause 
you any further trouble.” i 

mist?ken here ’ ^ ^ ‘ n a Way ’ Jim was very much 
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CHAPTER V 4 

V A A GO *> IN FOREHEAD 

cor^ented CO ph P ilfi ni GfaH^ OU i! th f com P an y keep, Jim,” 

you habitualkr^Let ^ the cro^d 


you habituallv ZK J wnen he returned, “but the cr 
‘‘Don’t w ‘ tfl are certainly a.hot lot.” 

Pals mighf be coSidwed* 1 ! 11 ’"’ . grinned J* m Archer. “My spy 

have one saving graci-!t/‘ d -° Wn ^ and *!* that> but th * y do 
that’s more thaL g j a ^.tT they re da mned interesting.* And 
hangers-on.” ^ about most of your bright 

always had ai^itch*to y ° ur pals — love em — 311(1 I ve 

not obliged to follow Uie£° W ° the f pe £ ple Hve ‘ P rovided I’m 
K to follow their example—but you’re getting me 
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wrong this time. Don’t you see I’m trying to compliment 
you?” 

"How?" 

‘‘Well, out of what I suppose must be about two-hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand lady assistants in this old town, you pick 
on the peach of the whole bunch.” 

‘‘Oh!” 

Philip Glade had peeled off his coat and seated himself. 

"But what worries me, Jim, is this girl getting mixed up 
with Nicholas Talon, who, from all accounts, is one ot your 
hottest buddies. Is she—er—is Miss Denton in any danger?” 

Jim Archer did not answer at once, he was marshalling the 
shadowy incidents of that day. Suspicious conjectures that 
might mean nothing, yet with Nicholas Talon'in the offing 
might mean everything. 

Deep lines of worry settled on Jim Archer’s face. 

‘‘Can’t say as yet, Phil,” he said slowly at last; ‘‘here’s the 
lay of it. This afternoon I spotted Nicholas Talon at the Mor- 
chester The Dans'int —recognition was mutual. This girl was 
in his company. Knowing the wily Nick would be very much 
on his guard I trailed the girl It appears now that Inspector 
Semple had been shadowing Michael Frake, Talon’s chief 
lieutenant; Frake had rigged himself up as a chauffeur for the 
occasion and went to meet the girl.” 

Jim Archer stirred in his chair and glanced over to his friend. 
“That’s one of the funny things about this affair—she’s em¬ 
ployed at Rayon and Crepe’s all right-” 

“Yes, I know that; she let me take her right up to the door 
of her digs To me her whole story has the absolute ring of 
truth.” 

Philip Glade spoke fervently. The picture ol a slim, curlcd- 
up figure, with a pair of wistful, mystified eyes was still strong 
in his memory. “That’s the puzzling part about it, and Susan 
certainly doesn't look the part of a willing decoy—still, she 
must be a vital cog, or is cast for an important role. Nick 
Talon would never have risked sending Frake out into the open 
so soon after I had spotted him in the girl’s company.” 

“I’ve heard rumours—but just who and what is Nicholas 
Talon?” demanded Glade. 

'A strange light settled on Jim Archer’s plain features. 

In retrospect his mind shot back, covering most of those 
figures with whom he had clashed while engaged on his exciting 
Secret Service work. Spies, clever and simple, double-crossers 
and patriots, beautiful decoys and scheming harridans, passed 
before his mind’s eye, but above them all towered that tigerish 
figure of Nicholas Talon. 

The pause was so protracted that to the expectant Philip 
Glade it almost seemed that Jim Archer was reluctant to disclose 
what he knew. 

At last Archer cleared his throat, and his quiet voice was a 
low growl as he explained: “We’ve had one or two hefty bouts 
in the past, with the luck on my side—so far. Talon is a bril- 
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iiant misfit. A God in forehead but at heart a fiend. Outwardly 
he has all the polish of a distinguished, intelligent man, majestic 
in his mode of life, even in his crimes. He’s a magnificent beast, 
who, when he cares to exert his wiles, can charm a victim with 
the same ease a snake-charmer soothes his viper. He's the 
complete international spy, a linguist, knows just the right 
officials in every foreign government—when he’s got anything 
to dispose of—and small matters never worry Nick; only world- 
shaking affairs draw his attention. Most women seem to fall 

for him like a ripe plum falls into your hand-” 

As though he had heard more than enough Glade’s tense voice 
mterrupted: "What happened tonight—in Golden Square?” 

From what Inspector Semple told me on the telephone, 
Scotland Yard have been after Frake for weeks concerning 
another dark matter. The Inspector had evidently reached the 
conclusion that it was high time to rope in the elusive Frake. 
tven in his civilian reach-me-downs Semple shrieks po’ice. 
Might as well send on a brass band before you as to send Semple 

a -j r , eSt Su 5 h “ Anyhow, the would-be chauffeur 

stupid y reached for his gun, Semple closed with him. and in the 
struggle Frake was shot dead. I for one won’t shed any croco- 
cultiva?^ c 0ver deceased Mr. Frake—he’s the kind that 

havi ~ f Sawn ’? f * ^ot-guns—but his death doesn’t seem to 
nave got us much forrader." 

heJt-ftL 7“ £ n 5. ther ,on B P ause during which Philip Glade 
hesitated to ask the question that was searine his soul. 

friend H. a!ready scented that q“ucry worrying his 

two drink? K UP Ji ° Ver t0 the si deboard and mixed 

casually "Semni handed a g la ss to Glade, and then mentif&ed 
■ “the car SL ^ med ver V worried about the girl who was 

he can lay his hands^r^^" \° " 

-wl°hnrh snarled Philip Glade violently; "you 

from her That's httte that flat-footed boob would learn 
out of h her wits." bUl .° f 3 Semp,e would simply frighten the girl 

your^irt^n T l0 ° k at Archer when he «« d =: "Keep 

Susan Denton £ ’ f he ! n .* p * ct ° r hasn’t the remotest idea who 

and now E 1 kelv TTu ^ , aWay t0 ° quick for that ~ 
her.” k y t0 ,ook ,n places where he’ll never find 

Glade! Cre W “ n ° C ’ Ue Ieft in the car - th en?" anxiously inquired 

it’s one o* the driven?. **"*** fr ° m Sem P ,e on thc telephone, 
kind of cLel?ss rTnnl 7 sort, and the customer was the 
This particular cHen? il Jl* 1 * Serv,c ® managers dream about, 
pound-notes, never questioned *V lVed w,t h a bulging wad of 
with the garage staff He ml*!? rSeS ’ WaS Very g eHcr °us 

'•Thfpit t id eaVe HiS Sh? U nL h e^d%dd?e e i^ em0ry thOUgh 

“nr P^^ulars were dud?" 

Of course, but from the description of this generous bird 
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there is no doubt it’s friend Nick. The wily Nick once again 
on the spy-path, out for worthwhile secrets/’ 

Glade sipped his drink. Archer’s comforting words revived 
his spirits. * 

“You get your facts beautifully arrayed, Jim,” he sighed, 
“almost as good as a detective thriller—if they’ll fit; but the 
sum total of all this, I suppose, is that our Dalmatian Coast 
trip is a washout. Just as one starts to dream of golden sunny 
days and fishing-tackle one of your false-whiskered friends is* 
bound to turn up and jack everything.” 

“I’m afraid so, Phil/”agreed Jim Archex regretfully, but in a • 
tone of voice that left no doubt as to the seriousness of that 
day’s developments. “While you were away I ve done a little 
telephoning. Besides having a word v/ith Wallis of the War 
Office I spoke to the Chief as well.” 

“You’re moving quick—why all the-?” 

“Don’t shove, Phil. Let me get first things first. Wallis is 
head of the War Office Inventions Department. If a secret oi 
importance is being kept dark he was the likeliest lad to kn°w 
all about it. You remember Miss Denton mentioned Bayleig 1 

and a Professor MacArdJe?” , , 

Now thoroughly interested, and appreciates Jim Archers 

rapid actions, Philip Glade nodded silently. 

“Though Wallis is convinced all inventors are a bit crackea, 
and Professor MacArdle doesn’t escape Wallis's general cate¬ 
gory, yet it’s the W.O. experts’ opinion that MacArdle is on the 
eve of a revolutionary discovery—an invention whic 1 or one 
thing will give Britain a cast-iron defence, against air bombers. 
W4Wis even hints at more marvellous things—but what g 
out of him was the fact that the Professors place, Lomond , 

is just outside Bayleigh." * . _ -,, nn p r _ 

Glade almost leaped out of his chair. bo there . 

tion then ?—Susan—cr—Miss Denton goes to Bayleigh this 

WC, 'And d is in all probability going to stay at the Professors, 

supplemented Jim Archer. |( , < 

“Your Nick Talon knows all this? 

A?c“;™brows contracted. Glade hun B 
Secret Service man spoke. Europe e th j s 

* rrki-; we haven’t seen the like since fourteen, u 

invention of the Professor’s pans out as expected, then 
can breathe [teely-Gernrany's 

never have been built. But the nossess to get hold 

—several of them—that would give all they poss g 

of such a secret. And this is just such a coup-that wouia PP 

to Nicholas Talon.' Hrink crossed the room and 

Jim Archer slowly finished “Well Phil,” he went 

on P “a, e ter 

££«£ SX oyster, bn, when 1 ,o,d 
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him of today’s happenings he opened out. To judge from his 
voice he’s in a hell of a panic, and when I connected friend Nick 
with Bayleigh and the Professor he was positively explosive. 
It appears there’s to be an experiment—a secret try-out of 
MacArdle’s invention—early next Sunday morning. The venue 
is the Southsea-Bayleigh Road, which runs past the Professor’s 
house, a mile or so from Bayleigh. The Chief confirmed what 
Wallis said about the invention—it’s a ray of sorts that com¬ 
pletely nullifies the power of combustion engines.” 

Philip Glade’s face glowed. “By gad, Jim, that would be 
glad news, eh? There’s no ending to the repercussions—I can 
see that.” 

“Yes, and so much more reason why it has to be guarded, so 
much more reason why a watchful eye has to be kept on spies 
such as Nicholas Talon.” 

. Archer squared his shoulders. A boyish grin overspread 
his features as he glanced quizzically at his friend. ‘‘The Chief 
has ordered me to take the matter in hand, so, as the Dalmatian 
cruise is off, Phil, I've jotted you down for a pleasant role, 
bomeone—er—trustworthy has to keep a friendly eye on Miss 
Denton. Knowing your taking way with the fair—I asked 
myself—who better than you?” 

“You damned old fraud!” Philip Glade’s eyes twinkled good- 

humouredly. “I’m to keep Susan out of the eminent Inspector 
bemple s hands while you-” 

‘‘Now, Phil you get me wrong. Law is law—Inspector 
Semple might be a bull in a china shop, but he’s well-meaning. 
He II be in his right place in any case, sniffing a false scent.” 

For some obscure reason' Jim Archer’s words brought a 
deep comfort to Philip Glade. n 

ma°n U IZ r ,r\ y Phili P. C f ,ade was the idle . th * fabulously wealthy 
wav'ofTnfr^T’ T nothing to do > and easy nonchalant 
host of friPnri^K ^ n . ex P er * pilot, he had one day startled his 
h£ retu n h.J 1 flymg 50,0 to Australia in record time. On 
of h . d £eemed to sink tack into his bad cld habits 

IVS 

in warring c • Se 5 ret . Serv,ce agents, had met Glade 

Archer hf A . S P a, n • At the risk of his life and reputation 

SSSon OnSZT* the indolent Glade from a desperate 
firing-squadseparated Philip Glade from facing a 

diplomatic pressure had^faiWl ^ h,S - own hands after 

appeared oif the scene and lndomitab,e J 1 ™ Archer 

condemned man d by a bare - faced trick rescued the 

foiffi f 5rSecret h S^I? ~ ad discavered a magnificent 

Philip Glade a ? rk ‘ Seemingly indolent, wealthy 

house", ”Tremwavs” wL o St n CSpecia “ y at his great countrj 
. ys ’ was a figure who had open entree into 
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most of the great European houses. He could move in circles 
generally closed to Secret Service operators. Under Glade’s 
languid crust there was a shrewdness and fearlessness totally 
at variance to his outward vapid appearance. 

The secret work of tracking spies, patient dull work in the 
main, always toiling behind the scenes without the slightest 
publicity, but which at times ^developed into the wildest of 
melodramatic adventures, had made an irresistible appeal to 
Philip Glade. Discipline being irksome to him, he had refused 
to accept an official posi'tion with the Intelligence Service. 

Between Glade and Archer there had sprung up a firm and 
sincere friendship that time and the sharing of dangers seemed 
only to knit the tighter. Each knew and appreciated the 
sterling qualities of the other. In the early days of their acquain¬ 
tance Glade had attempted to fathom his friend. ‘But Jim 
Archer—the finest type of Secret Service man whom Britain 
alone jjems capable of creating: uncomplaining, incorruptible, 
patriotic, apparently thriving on terrific risks—was as great an 
enigma that day as on the first day he had met him. Glade 
had attributed this to a double personality, but the more he 
knew Archer, the greater the puzzle the man became. His 
was not a dual personality—it was half a dozen rollyd into 

Jim Archer, of medium height, abnormally broad shoulders 
—being out of all proportion to his hips, they looked almost a 
deformity—long arms hanging down his sides like a gorilla, broad 
mobile face of an actor-comedian that was saved from incon¬ 
gruity by two piercing eyes of deepest blue, slow of speech, a 
master linguist, possessed, Glade knew. Hie daring gallant soul 

of a medieval knight. , , 

“As Miss Denton goes to Bayleigh this week-end, how would 

you like to motor down that way"’ asked Jim Archer, 
don’t take your Rolls-Royce—it might attract too much atten¬ 
tion Here is all one wants to know about Bayleigh . . . 
Archer took u P a volume that was lying on the table, opened 

it out and read: 


“Bayleigh is a small town on the Thames Estuary. Popula¬ 
tion eight thousand. The church of St. Peter’s st.l retains some 
Norman work. Bayleigh takes its name from the family of 
Bayleigh who held the Manor for three centuries from 1096. 
The town has trade in bricks, lime, cement, and fishing. There 
is a delightful seventeenth-century Inn, the Dolphin . 

Jim Archer walked across to the book-case and replaced the 

V °‘‘Soft’s the ‘Dolphin’ for us, Phil. I’ll book two rooms there 

and take a little fishing-tackle along with me 

“I see You think friend Talon may be found there or tnere 

transparently honest but looks 
Phih are so seldom what they appear. Coast around Bayle.gh 
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keeping a close eye on Mis^'Denton. My end will be friend Nick, 
and as he possesses the cunning of a cage full of monkeys—the 
least I think he can be doing is using Miss Denton as an innocent 
go-between.” ' 

Glade settled back in his chair. There was a glitter in his 
eye and a firmness in the set of his jaw that would have startled 
some of his easy-going acquaintances. 

"Fine, Jim,” he applauded, a deep note of satisfaction in 
his voice. "There's about only one thing that would induce 
me to forgive you for the Dalmatian fiasco, and that’s a chase 
after a worthwhile spy Johnny—and while you are standing 

near that case you might hand me that red volume there_ 

I’ni always lost without my man Simms—he’s gone over to 
Tooting Bee, uncle or someone down with gout. Yes, that’s 
the book-fourth from the left, second row. It tells everything 
one odght to know about gloves*.” 

..J 1 ™ ^ rCh .?Au face ? plit into a broad as he handed over 
the book. About what?” he chuckled. 

Philip Glade flushed. 

“Not loves, you ass,” he shouted—"gloves!” 


* 
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VI 


VAIN IS THE SEARCH 

Storm-laden clouds swept low And u*' *. 

fr«h with the twang of the neL-b’y North Sea whe"On'sji’ T 
attetnoon Susan Denton stepped "out of £? £5 “i 

anxiety Ld\lMdU U hep 0m S l!; 0 coCrd^orfatho"^ su h *? consciou 

Talon, attacked her at odd times parted from Nicholas 

this is a disquiet that invadS an uL U n S l ° kaam tha ' 
closely shadowed. uns uspecttng person who i< 

Blair's eager 

instantly evaporated, ' Susan s vague misgiving; 

pretty fSSjTTSff fulled’ Muri '' Blair, a petit, 
"Susie, I'm delighted 

ast Thursday, but fiew Sd the^ol? ' * P Up to L <S> 

n,ght - so 1 couldn>t the b5' SiJUSSs,^ 
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Muriel Blair babbled on, while Susan’s face lit up with a 
satisfied, happy smile. With Muriel's upturned eager fac^, and 
rapid fire of comments, with her linked arm convulsively grip¬ 
ping when she emphasized a point—here were old times back 
again. 

They had much to say to each other, but as is usual during 
the first moments of such a meeting they swung off into com¬ 
monplaces, discussing the latest news and changes at Rayon 
and Crepe's. 

Wrapped up in each other's chatter they stood waiting 
outside the station entrance. The Saturday afternoon rush of 
passengers from London had thinned. 

“Andrew has a call to make,’’ explained Muriel; “he’s promised 

to pick us up here.’’ 

Susan glanced idly round the straggling oblong clearance in 
front of the station, misnamed Grand Square. Her startled 
attention was momentarily attracted by a large car swiftly 
turning in from the London Road that made a rapid swerve, 
narrowlv missing a butcher's boy on a bicycle. - Susan s eyes 
followed the car until it halted at the other end of the Square 
Suddenly her heart gave a great bound while the colour drained 
from her fSce. She had caught sight of a lithe form, a figure 
with a tigerish stealthy movement, leaving the motor. She 
distinctly saw the form hurriedly disappear through a shop-door 


Smnrronlrn^ al 1 her will-power to suppress the low cry that 
welled to her lips, Susan held herself rigid for a pulsing moment. 
Then she became angry with herself, furious at the sweet, 
uncontrolled, feverish hunger that swept through her whole 

k°“You are not listening to me . .” Muriel’s indignant 

protest came to her from afar. „....* 

V With a start and a shudder Susan recovered sufficiently to 
answer: “I'm sorry—I thought . . .” Susan stopped. To 
Muriel it would seem very odd to admit she had recognized a 

-friend in Bavleigh. Bayleigh of all places. - 

Susan was saved further awkward questions by an ancient 

nr rattlinp up and halting in front of them. 

Andrew 'Blair, a tall, slightly stooped, large-featured young 

mail struggled out of the small door. ... . « 

• ■Hope f haven't kept you waiting. I had some stuff to 


of that strange suffering from stupid fancies, 

h^Mucin ations*°conjured™up because of ‘hr constant thoughts 


of him? 

Susan could never 
“Lomond”, Professor 
* She had a hazy 


recall the incidents of that drive out to 
MacArdle’s headquarters. 

recollection of automatically replying to 
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Muriel’s raised voice, high-pitched in an effort to dominate the 
rattle and whir of the ancient car’s engine. Running along a 
stretch of the fiver-bank, she sighted the broad, heaving bosom 
of the Thames Estuary, on- which shipping craft crawled and 
dipped like toy boats on a rippling pond. 

"Lomond" was a converted farm, lying well back from the 
Southsea Road. The main building, a Georgian red-brick hall, 
where Professor MacArdle and his sister resided, was surrounded 
by numerous outhouses that were being used as the experimental 
“shops” of an inventing scientist. 

The lodge cottage, a tiny, delightful ivy-smothered building 
had been allotted to the Blairs. 

The two girls were alone after tea when Muriel announced- 
Andrew will drive us back into Bayleigh. While we do some 
shopping and—er—make another visit.” At this Muriel looked 
mysterious and giggled. “Andrew is going to the cinema- 
“we 11 amuse ourselves—and take a peep into the future.” 

During the hasty meal Muriel had regarded her friend with 

gU,SGd ^ d "? ir l f tlon - Susan’s gawky, youthful tallness had 
always promised better things. Now her figure from head to 
foot was magnificent, and she seemed, thought the admirinp 

0^simple nothingness 6 " When r she^nfoved lt it a was°wIt 1 h C eff(rA S l’ I s^ 

"you T*' 

the pluck to tell you so-haven t you found a beau'S’’ 

attitude that ^he dT tT*?*"* in Muriel ' S 

condescension most newly-weds^eef fo^ fhl com P assion ate 

wallowing in single blessed^ t b »° m fnend sti)l 

express Susan guessed foTheS What Muriel fai,ed to 

had for Muriel been a delightful 3g , e W,th Andrew Blair 
drudgery, and now she was fnrhdii y °[ es< : a Pmg London's 
for reiterated romance In rnni.. 8 ^" 6 that fern mine craving 
she was living Sthose ^nto^ Uf> a husba ” d for Susan 
passed through during those‘nto^cating experiences she had 
Blair. * g those ,ast ha PPy weeks with Andrew 

indeed, 5 S^ a: t£J g wifho" t^ eXCe,lent ^ uallties ; 
praises of her young husbanH P /.K * h ‘ comm ent Muriel’s 

would Susan Juld detect ShinrT 5 V ' rt “ eS ’ but try as she 
solid young man. As every eye h ' m l han the - usual 

does every ego create its o«JfV * s own beauty, so too 

there loomed the obvious hero# . More than ever today 

was poles apart from the e , ordinar y. Andrew Blair 

Philip Glades and Jim Archers^hJ^e H ° ^ Talon f — and * V es . the 
moment, had reveled to th °f? ™ en who - for a breathless 

ting world. ° an entlre ly new vista of a fascina- 

“When n M r y0 Rivht Ugh i ° f getting married?” insisted Muriel. 

" Mr - R^ght makes up his mind to ask me might be the 
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time to think about it,” countered Susan. “You waited for 
the right man, didn’t you?” 

“Let me see,” jeered Muriel, “I’m eleven months older than 
you-” 

“A lot can happen in eleven months," retorted Susan with 
the phlegmatic philosophy of youth. 

“Listen, Susie, I know a clairvoyante in Bayleigh—she’s 
really wonderful. All the best people consult her; we’ll go to 
see her tonight. She’s told me an awful lot of funny things— 
real truths that have happened to me in the past and things that 
are to happen in the future. She’s mentioned you several times 

—a dark-haired, lovely friend, she named you—and Andrew-” 

“And how rich you are to become," laughed Susan. 

“Don't laugh, Susie, I-” 

Muriel’s confidences were checked by Andrew Blair cheer- 
iully calling, from somewhere outside: “Come on, girls. The 
Professor has a call to make in Bayleigh too. He's going to 
risk his neck with us—it’ll be a bit of a squeeze, but we 11 

manage ” „ ...... 

Muriel flew from the room, while Susan made her way to the 

drawing-room to put on her hat and coat: ... 

She halted on the threshold when she saw the thin back ot a 
man who was peering through the window. 

Attracted by a sound Susan had made, the man swung round 
and with short-sighted eyes examined the girl standing in the 

doorway. 

“I didn't know-” „ . . .. 

• •I'm Miss Denton—Susan Denton, explained the girl 

haltingly „ 

“Ah ves. Mrs. Blair’s friend. ...... 

It was the first time Susap had-met Professor Justin MacArdle 

face to face. The girl's first impression was one of disappoint¬ 
ment She saw an untidily dressed man, small and thin, with 
abespectacled wizened face. His appearance was made more 
odd by" a stock of flaming red hair and a straggling beard of 
” . rn lours The lapels of his coat were dusted with 

rnu« g He spoke in Jrecise* thin tones, with a rolhng Scotch 

aC “Ah_Miss Denton—I’ve heard Mrs. Blair speaking of ye,” 
he said, shaking the girl warmly by the hand. “Are ye from 
Scotland ? Ye're bonme eno’. „ 

“Ah’ she^iVdead^hen—poor lady-but I knew there was the 

br Absently h the^Professor 11 toolc 'a battered snuff-box from h, 
vert-pocket. and with a rapid secret movement he sniffed a 

66 “Excuse'"me, Miss Denton-smok.ng is dangerous in my 

work so takmg a pinch has become ^ ^ thc crystal 

fo n rlteUs“re my greatest weaknesses. Do you believe in such 

nonsense, 3 Miss Denton ?" he demanded. 
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“I can’t say I do,” laughed Susan. * 

n A search’—you know the maxim, Miss 

Uenton r And to his great surprise Susan quoted: 

“Involved in darkness lies the great decree, 

. ^or can the depths of fate be pierced by thee. 

O, restless fate of pride 

That strives to learn what Heaven resolves to hide_ 

Vain is the search.” 


*c«!f£ y f. S .° f P t rofesso J MacArdle glittered with appreciation 
*» ir S ,ovel y- modulated voice died away 
Ay, Miss Denton,” he sighed, “vain is the search vet I’ve 
always a secret titillation to dare peep into the future and 
always a hope it will be prophesied bright.” And the little 

t” mc , ur f b,e optimist, as all great inventors are peered 
up at Susan s face with serious questioning gaze. P 

I must admit I’ve risked my palm to a gipsy now and then •• 
confessed Susan with a smile, “but they alwavs tell 

K? ith tHe variation that my future husband at one time^t 
■■All a, -* he ?‘ her dark ' riches arfiway ther^L'. 

B.a^ I?was Andrew 

from'd™” Ief ‘ the r °° m a " d fOUnd th ' standing at the 

sion that the Professor would^astlyTm SuSa " had the ,m pres- 
As the engine jumped into ra5!A F! P 2*5 °" acc l uai ntance. 
at the sky. g “LookT2 though we’rf Squinted 

"Drive on, Mr. Pessimist,” u^ed Muriel "iTon® u ° n ” 
are saying that. We poor girls are Vo rf A A OW . wh V you 
Mr Andrew goes to slee P p in the chiema •’ ^oppmg while 

Susan that she^ad ^o^coiffide^t^M^A^ suddenl y struck 
Nicholas Talon. And as time wenA M ^ r,el her adventure with 
more difficult to open her heart. ^ WaS t0 find il more and 


CHAPTER VII 


temple of fate 


f.=r f=1 i 

< .. * A 


peculiarly 
action and 
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causation packed in those fleeting hours than all the rest of the 
staid English week. Some day a transcendent genius will plot 
those endless cross-currents when millions of English folk, 
forgetting their calm onward march of progress, don the mantle 
of the Magi to join in the gambol of an Arabian Night. 

Such a genius will tell of happy memories and poignant 
regrets, of the hopes and fears of the multitude. The narrative 
will describe the cheapjacks and stall-holders of the kerb markets 
> under glaring lights haranguing good-tempered shopping 
crowds; tell of the spell-binding charlatans, and of the roaring 
publics in which to the slow twang of a mandolin sentjmenfal 
drunks mouth mawkish songs. 

And if the period be the last years of the nineteen-thirties it 
will relate that the world trembled on the very edge of disaster; 
when the masses worked and lived, loved and quarrelled while 
snarling growls of dread war belched from the four quarters of 
the globe. 

In the wings of the world's stage the Four Horsemen snorted 
and pawed impatiently awaiting the dread signal to begin 
their hurricane scourging gallop over the heads of terrified 
humanity. 

The story will detail the reasons for this nameless fear that 
darkened the days of shivering mankind by explaining that 
in an effort to graft disarmament on an unready world, Britain 
had stripped her defences to a suicidal minimum, hoping by 
her heroic example to lead mankind into an era of peace. 

The epic will testify that, taking advantage of Britain’s 
beneficent example, Dictator States sVrejjy piled up arms on a 
colossal scale with but one intention—a sudden onslaught on 
weaker neighbours. Slave-driving dictators proclaimed the 
fallacious dictum that man is an animal degenerated by peace. 
And to glorify this shameful perversion forty thousand half- 
naked men parade before their master in Nuremberg to cheer 
► and acclaim their own bondage. Paraded and drilled they 
marched as the naked slaves of Egypt did under the eye oi 
King Cheops before they departed to build the Pyramids an 
edifice as false and futile as the structure being erected five 

thousand years later. . ... , 

The story will surely stress that, while giving hypocritical 

lip-homage to peace, the dictators wrapped themselves in a 
cloak of righteousness, blazoning it forth that they, and they 
alone stood between shivering humanity and "Bolshevism—a 
schism no different from their own—which they alleged was 
arming in an attempt to conquer the world. It w, 1 a.s^ report 
that God was openly reviled in the Totalitarian States, 
dom of the soul and religion, freedom of Press and post, freed °" 
of speech and ordinary intercourse was ruthlessly suppressed. 
Morfso than God the State was omnipotent-.t recognized 
neither kith nor kin, truth nor falsehood where the utility of the 
State was concerned And to exalt the old ^sidious fallacy of 

racial purity—a doubtful quality which, even were J f ^ 
possible tha^ such a chimera could be reality, would but mean 


* 
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racial suicide—was the excuse. for wantonly pillaging and 
savagely expelling the weaker vassals of their own State. 

It will tell of the flood of spies and expert propagandists 
appointed ’ by those ambitious dictators. Tell of how their 
hostile missionaries secretly created spying caucuses in the very 
fabric of ages-old English institutions; creations effected for the 
sole purpose of undermining the power of the British Empire, 
that sure and mighty bulwark against nefarious designs of 
unscrupulous dictators. Clever lecturers instilled interested 
British stock with the false conceit that war could not come; 
was unthinkable because war would destroy civilization. Seiz¬ 
ing on this comforting but obviously inspired sophistry, mer¬ 
cenary magnates elaborated the theme. Not only did they 
argue that war upset all well-laid future plans, but they readily 
accepted every selfish hypothesis as logical and reasonable 
when it was advanced as an argument against war. They forgot 
that though argument against war is sound, as logical as it is 
against crime and disease, argument, or one-sided action, will 
no more prevent war than it will reduce crime or cure disease. 
They forgot that the set purpose of all dictatorship has been 
to conquer by the sword, that to preserve their own safety 
dictators must force the eyes of their own dupes to outside 
conquests, otherwise they must inevitably perish by their own 
creations. 


Muriel Blair was conscious of a subtle change in Susan. 
Womanlike she placed this metamorphosis down to the simple 
fact that a man must have entered her friend's life. It was not 
so much the things Susan said as those she avoided that aroused 
Muriel’s piqued curiosity. 

Time was when the two discussed even the tiny vanities and 
vexations of life with open frankness. The Continental trip, 
for instance, had been an endless source of excited speculation 
for months, 4nd when Muriel finally had to abandon the idea 
she had been secretly gratified at the knowledge how badly 
Susan would miss hqr. A common human weakness this, as 
even the most sought after are pained when they discover that 
the tame captive has suddenly become independent of the 
Ieadmg strings. Muriel was slightly mortified at discovering 
that Susan would not miss her very much after all. She had 
resurrected the question of the trip, but Susan had failed to 
respond There was mystery somewhere, and Muriel told 
herself she must get to the bottom of it. 

In silence the two girls passed from the semi-darkness of 
SouthweU Road into the glaring lights of High Street. They 
both blinked as they plunged into the bustling shopping thron/ 
Muriel stopped at a fruit stall, and to complete her purchases 

S ^ Cral Sh °S S - , Friends g^eted the vivacious Svt 
I? specially favoured she intrqduced her lovely 
, At t* mes h er eyes were on the alert for the 

SfeJ. ! usan S .straightness and proud bearing had on her 
Bayleigh acquaintances. s ner 
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At last, net-bag bulging, Muriel turned to Susan with feverish 
energy: “We can leave these parcels at Fisher’s—and call for 
them on our way home.” 

And so to Fisher's, a friendly young married couple owning 
a dairy, where the two girls deposited their parcel^. 

It amused Susan to speculate on the reason of Muriel’s bub¬ 
bling but suppressed excitement. She did not dream that 
Muriel's tension was on her account, that in taking Susan to 
the clairvoyante Muriel was merely hoping to hear Susan’s 
reactions and thereby learn her secret. That, and that alone, 
was the chance that took Susan Denton to the Temple of Madame 
Sigratta. Jim Archer would have named it Talon’s devilish 
luck—that blind chance was always ready to, aid the really 
wide-awake. 

“Westwood Avenue, Susie—this is where Madame lives," 
remarked Muriel, as they turned into a wide street of heavy 
respectability. 

It was then the threatening weather broke. A sudden spatter 
of rain caused Muriel to grip Susan’s arm and scamper for the 
shelter of a house with a large porch. Out of breath the two 
girls waited a moment. Muriel was .about to gasp some remark 
when the door of the house clicking open interrupted her: The 
door swung inwards, and as quickly closed, while the figure of a 
man hurriedly brushed past the astonished girls. Simul¬ 
taneously both recognized the wizened, ruffled features of the 
being who, unseeingly, passed within a foot of where they 
were standing. His face was ghastly, his eyes staring, and he 
plunged into the rain as though seven devils were chasing 

him. . _ t ^ 

“The Professor!” gasped Muriel, staring after the flying figure 

that was quickly lost to sight. She turned to Susan. “He looks 
as if he’d seen a ghost,” she whispered. Then, as though she 
had satisfactorily solved the riddle, she added “He must have 
consulted Madame—he’s always like that after he s made a visit 


here.' * * . . 

Muriel giggled in the shadows. “Should we go in, 

S sie ?” 

U “Is this the place?” demanded Susan, distaste for the adven¬ 
ture already sweeping over her. 

“Yes and we’ll be as well in there as standing outside 

here in’ the rain.” Muriel raised her hand and pressed the 
door-bell saying as she did so: “One—two—three that is 
a signal to Madame's servant that a regular customer is 

""Be'fore Susan could protest, a hard-faced, sullen-looking maid 

had opened the door. .... . 

««Tq Madame free? demanded Ivluriel. . . 

The ma^s cold, -arching look exam,ned the two girls. 

Then, without deigning to answer the question direct, 

0f They dark ante-room. Susan was struck 

by r the close, peculiar atmosphere that pervaded the house. 
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Then she remembered. It was the smell of wild animals, of a 
menagerie. 

The girls had no sooner groped their way to a chair than a 
brilliant light impinged the room. Cut-glass pendants hanging 
from a large chandelier reflected a myriad beams. The room was 
papered by garish saffron-coloured angles of bewildering shades 
*nd tints. Susan was attracted by a criss-cross futurist painting 
hanging on the wall in front of her. What the daub signified 
Susan could not make out, but for some reason it fascinated 
her. 

Gradually she distinguished the shape of an eye in the centre 
An eye that seemed actually to blink. As a blinding revelation 
it came to her then the reason for her obsession during those last 
few days. She felt now, as she had felt then, that she was closely 
watched by someone she could not see. A creepy sensation took 
possession of her, while even the irrepressible Muriel was affeefed. 
Muriel’s voice was hushed when she asked: “Have you change 
Susie? I don’t know how much- Madame will charge?—this time 
I’m going to ask her to let us crystal gaze." 

Susan opened her handbag and searched.' Muriel’s un¬ 
conscious gaze was attracted by a flat, red leather jewel-case 
reposing in Susan’s bag. 

“Oh, what have you there, Susie? You haven’t shown it 
to me.” 


Susan hesitated a moment, but knowing well the inquisitive 
persistence of her companion, she pulled out the case and slipped 
open the catch. A diamond brooch scintillated under the dap- 
ger-hke lights of the chandelier. ^ 

did you gettha^ “ ‘‘ drmr ‘ n e 1 >’' "Wherever 

/‘I’ll tell you later,” promised Susan in similar low tones, 
her bag re ’ n ° W ' A ° d hast,ly she P ushed the case back into 

Muriel search^ her friend’s flushed face. Was this the 
™y* tery t> e !» nd Sudan’s reticence? Only a man, and a being 
very much in love, would give such a costly present. - 8 

Again Susan s notice was held by that winking eye. The 

sure e ’a b a Wn^ eCame pre?nant with g™tesque fancies. She was 
sure a baleful presence was watching her every movement 

Wearily she passed a hand over her forehead. 

Mupel, I can't stand this any longer—let us go— •»» 

Susan s pleading whisper was interrupted by the room door 

?r“lLr n,ni! ' 6nd the hard - ta « d su„din r g 00 ther d e°r„ r 

m I harth flat vole e 0,;iy “““ subj ' ct at * she said 

You go first, Susie—to get it over,” commanded Muriel 
ha^^h Muriel’ ^ « thou/h"o^eave her 

top.y^e^sh^thfbag'^Te! She W ° U,d •> r ° bab * ba « 

unconscious oXTverishTctfvi^fehtaT^ut^k wSs.^ 
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Her coming had been noticed, and apprised, rapidly arrange¬ 
ments were being made, for much—perhaps even the fate of 
Empires—depended on that next short hour. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MADAME SIGRATTA’S SUBJECT 

The padded door closed noiselessly behind Susan. From an 
arched recess in a corner of the clairvoyante’s temple two 
malevolent, unblinking green eyes watched the girl’s palpitating 

progress. , 

In defiant reaction to the fears that now beset her, Susan s 
robust courage asserted itself to some extent. To Susan’s 
wondering gaze the darkened room gradually took shape. 
There was disclosed a lofty domed saloon, hung with Oriental 
carpets, and profusely littered with bric-a-brac of the East. 
Mute squat figures, replicas of forgotten profane deities clothed 
in multi-coloured garments of a bygone age, grinned or brooded 
expressionless in various grotesque postures. The sickening « 
overheated atmosphere of the menagerie was even more pro¬ 
nounced here than in the waiting-room. 

In the centre of the thickly carpeted floor stood a large round 
table glistening with the smoothness of polished black marble. 
On this table, resting on an ebony standard, reposed a large 

plowing crystal ball. . . .. , 

From a cleverly concealed light the crystal reflected a suffused 
mi'kv elow over a woman’s daringly bared shoulders, slender 
white arms and remarkable features. By the force of contrast 
to the deep obscurity behind her, Madame Sigratta s profile stood 
starkly silhouetted. The face, Eastern and very sensual, was 

surmounted by an oddly arranged sheen of J u *“ r,a ^J^s 
She was dressed in a mantle of clinging material, the loose! folds 

of which but accentuated the magnificence of her supcrt* figure 
Susan had the impression of beholding a being who held herse 
with the easy graceful assurance of an Eastern queen of ancie 

t,m Madame Sigratta had indeed raised her professional style to a 
rare eminence, a triumph of imposition. In this environment, 
Madame undoubtedly made a profound impression on her many 

CllC Su S san became acutely conscious of two supercilious, flashing 
black eyes, which after the first penetrating glance be wme 
veiled hidden behind long, dark eyelashes. A long, slender hand 
waved towards an. empty chair at the table. Susan, whose 
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pressing impulse was to turn and flee, obeyed the silent order. 
She sank into the chair and found herself facing Madame across 
the table. 

Silently, with immutable stillness, an unblinking intentness 
like that of the green-eyed animal in the recess, Madame Sigratta 
gazed deeply into the crystal. 

Susan suddenly became sick and faint. She had a dread 
obsession that there was more in this strange stance than appeared 
on the surface; it was a vivid impression that there was an under¬ 
lying terror, beyond her understanding. 

The silence was mesmeric. And then Susan’s nauseating 
unease leaped into a panic of helpless terror when, behind 
Madame’s bare shoulders, she glimpsed a huge green snake, 
motionless as death itself, coiled round a pillar supporting the 
dome. 


A deep voice of exquisite timbre, soft and caressing, momen¬ 
tarily lulled the girl’s mounting horror. 

“The spirit moves I Kaya’s signal that a sympathetic 
• subject has entered the Temple of Marda Kaa.” 

The woman’s eyes glowed with latent fires the while she gazed 
steadily into the crystal ball. 

“Trust to the Marda Kaa whose sign is the everlasting green 
serpent. Marda Kaa; the thrice-headed, all-seeing spirit who 
through Kaya, the all-wise, reveals the dark future only to those 
that trust and believe.” * 

deSpi . t f ? that cree Ping sensation of sick horror, despite her 
Stubborn will that fought against a favourable impression, 

l elt ber f* becoming extraordinarily receptive; she was 
unable to reject the seductiveness of that voice. 

,J. her . e c b * ng "° necessity, Madame Sigratta held no animosity 
gainst Susan Denton. The lovely, frightened girl seated before 

Jnv.W* JUS L a PaW ? 'u a J ,ghly dangerous game of espionage; a 

weafth in W H h,C t’ ® hould . lt succeed, would place untold 

wealth m the slender but grasping hands of Madame. The very 

S ^ e des,r ? d was that her subject should be terrorized 
by her occult manifestations and mystic jargon. 

the onlv 5 h ,T e , ndS ’ Madame Si S ra « a wa s the slave of 

th d She knew - She -endeavoured to keep the 

=t h o er pu c r'r ap would 

Thi m J lpWardS ’ S " san ,ay her hand on the cushion 
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“I see your early life was spent in sheltered harbours—-tranqui 1 
days until you lost your loved ones. First your mother, then 
your father were taken by hostile spirits, and now you are alone. 

I see a great building where many envious spirits surround you 
— I see the name R—A—Y—O—N . . But that matters 
little. . . ” 

Susan literally gasped at this marvellous manifestation of the 
clairvoyante’s miraculous powers. This strange woman spelling 
out the letters of the emporium where she worked was an experi¬ 
ence beyond anything that had happened to her before. The air 
of menace receded. The woman’s bewitching voice enveloped 
Susan in waves of incredible conjectures. That face before her- 
became transfigured while little beads of brilliant perspiration 
formed on the brow 

“Few friends there are in your life, and at the moment you are 
experiencing a great loneliness, for you have lost an only friend, 
yes, by marriage. And now your life is about to embark on 
stormy seas. There will be dire trials with antagonistic spirits— 
but put you r trust in the all-seeing Marda Kaa, who, through the 
all-wise Kaya. w-'ll direct your faltering steps to a happy ending. 
Ah! Such a happy ending if you obey. Love will come, a 
scorching flame that will leave soul scars, for antagonistic spirits 
will attempt to vilify your loved one. Here it is all written. 
Here 7 warn, nay. command, you must trust—and you will. 
Yes, you must put all your trust in the loved one, against whom 
it will apoear every hand is raised. You must be loyal, bravely 
facing all opposition: only in that way will you achieve your 
soul’s ambition.” 

Without relaxing her rigid attitude of trance-like fervour, 
Madame Sigratta drew in a deep breath. “Then I see many 
happy years of contentment and wealth—yes—great riches. 

During the throbbing silence that ensued, the clairvoyante 
appeared gradually to emerge from her trance. She'gazed th f" 
with burning eves at the girl before her. Susan Jhoughtshe 

detected a sly change in the look, but before f, ! ’ e co ^ ,ld f P nf the 
that look the indescribable voice droned on: The Spirit of the 
all-seeing Marda Kaa is favourable. Your favourite period is 
Serius in Cinque—Serius the Fifth Day Period. Concentrate on 
a circumstance—happy or otherwise matters not—which 

ha And n< perTorce, d Susan. now in a mood to believe almost anything 
following such an exhibition of correct exposure regarding her 
own life? concentrated on Nicholas Talon—the meeting in Bond 
Street the The Dansant at the Morchester-but a deep sense of 
repugnance turned her thoughts from dwelling on the shooting 

0f Ma C dam 1 e I Sigratta, satisfied now that the spell she had woven 

£ 0U * ^Sd^.f^l MSuin, she £2 to" 
and’stret’ehed her Tull length above her head. Fate per- 

sonified she stood there in the dim light and started to chant 
words t a strange language, the while her black eyes bored into 
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those of the frightened, fascinated girl. At lasf in English came 
the shrill command: “Gaze into the crystal—seek and you will 
find Marda Kaa's immutable revelation—the all-seeing one’s 
prediction of your future happiness." 

How long she gazed into immensity Susan could never tell, 
but following a blackout that seemed to last for an age, the 
diaphaneity slowly cleared. Susan felt her heart leap and shiver 
jn her breast as a sketchy figure floated before her eyes. It was 
incredible, beyond belief. Site saw in the crystal virile Nicholas 
Talon take shape. A Nicholas Talon with a fixed, smiling 
expression on his face. 

Vibrating with intensity, Madame Sigratta’s triumphant 
voice penetrated Susan’s awestruck consciousness. “Marda 
Kaa has heard—there you behold the loved one . . .’’ In a 
thrilling chant the woman’s voice trailed away, and from a far 
distance Susan heard monotonous but sweet strains of a 
muted flute while a soft, stealthy movement stirred the still 
^air. 

It was then, like a thunderclap on a fair day, a bloodcurdling 
scream pierced the gloom of the Temple, echoing and re-echoing 
like the wail of a lost soul. There was the sound of a slamming 

door as Madame Sigratta darted a furious startled glance side¬ 
ways. 

The spell broken, Susan had leaped to-her feet, but she was 

held, frozen to the spot where she stood, for her fascinated eyes 

had fastened on a slowly moving horror. Over the woman’s 

bare shoulder Susan beheld a huge green snake, flat head and 

menacing tongue pointed towards her, uncoiling itself from the 
pillar. 

Catching that look of horror on the girl’s face Madame Sigratta 
immediately d'vined what had happened. She moved in front 
of the white-faced subject, endeavouring to obstruct her terrified 
view of the slinking green ogre. % 

°i f l voura ^ le impression had fled now. horror and 
hostility swirled about the atmosphere of the Temple. 

rT \ a 7 ner of . the uncoiling snake behind her, the woman's* 
head thrust forward to the full extent of her long slender neck 

£?,nd g h "u C t U * ht and he,d Susan’s. Slowly the giri 

Id!™ h f- rSC * lo ^her senses - Grimly she fought against the 
adamantine will But the battle was too unequal. Susan 

on^lie^table™ 1 ** forWard> outflun g arms and inert body resting 
father did Su san’s senses desert her. For a dreadful 

tumblkig^«^-fhelptesst*ah)ne dderIeSS WalWin * in a d «“ 

sssa&sas-ssrss 

n her state of semi-consciousness a shiver of outraged 
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disbelief ran through her, for in her extremity she imagined that 
hissing voice of command belonged to Nicholas Talon. 

The whirling darkness in front of her eyes became flecked with 
leaping fires—the next moment Susan lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER IX 

MURIEL BLAIR'S FEAR 

It was extremely difficult for Muriel Blair to sit quiet. She was 
very much annoyed with herself now that she had not insisted 
on going in with Susan. She fidgeted nervously with her hand¬ 
bag, for today there was something weird about the evil-smelling 
house that gave her the shivers. And that was curious too. 
When in the past she had secretly consulted the clairvoyante she 
had never experienced such alarming misgivings. But unknown \ 
fears crowded on her as she thought of Susan in there without her 
protection and support. More so than ever, in her new state of 
married confidence, Muriel felt herself responsible for her friend’s 
welfare. 

Ever since the day Susan Denton had arrived at Rayon and 
Crepe’s Muriel had sponsored and defended the lonely, miserable 
girl. Herself a new beginner, but with the reiidy wit of a London- 
born gamin, Muriel had been immediately drawn to the friendless 
provincial girl, serious-faced and with the look of a trapped 
animal in her eyes. It was only by degrees that Muriel had 
learned Susan’s story. 

In marrying a Midland clergyman, Susan's mother had 
, sacrified wealth and ease in a well-to-dfc Scottish home for a life 
of hopeless struggle in the slums and filth of an English mining 
village. For many weary years Susan’s mother had shown a 
constant devotion to the gentle, honourable man, totally unfitted 
to labour amongst a crude, callous flock, whose harshness of I'* e » 
sufferings, and poverty had eliminated all sense of moral obliga¬ 
tion. 

Then Susan had been born. . , 

The devoted couple pinched and saved, denying themselves ot 
the bare necessities of life in order to give their daughter a good 
education. In the end the struggle proved too much, hirst 
Susan's mother died, and very shortly afterwards her father, 
under the double yoke of grief and unreinittant labour, brolce 
down, giving up the unequal contest without so much as a sign 

wfth indecent haste following her father’s funeral, an uncle 
had placed the unwanted Susaji in the great stores of Rayon and 
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Crfipe. From the day the relative had travelled to London with 
the broken-hearted Susan he had not so much as enquired how 
she fared. 

A lucky chance had thrown Muriel and Susan together. They 
had been appointed to the newly extended glove department, 
and against the vindictiveness of other assistants or the scratch¬ 
ing sarcasms of department overseers Muriel had defended the 
siient Susan. 


And Susan was ever grateful to her quick-witted, loyal com¬ 
panion. 

A curious and touching friendship sprung up between the 
sensitive daughter of a clergyman and the shrewd, pretty London 
girl. In that everlasting grim struggle for mere existence, a 
shabby, genteel subsistence on poor pay and meagre living- 
conditions, Susan was painfully aware that in the beginning her 
new life would have been indeed difficult without the champion¬ 
ship and gamin qualities of her friend. 

Muriel knew that Susan secretly “pottered about” writing 
things. She did not know the extent of joyous escape Susan 
experienced in her dream world. From the grey, confused 
vortex of undignified struggle and the instability of cranky 
department managers Susan could commune with an under¬ 
standing world, a world none the less rtal because it was one of 
her own creation. 


There, against a background of simple folk and unselfish love 
the verdure of trees and fallow deer feeding on emerald-carpeted 
glades, of butterflies flitting in the sunlight and dragon-flies 
darting over flowers in a secluded scented garden, of the battle- 
mented ridges of a fairy castle high up in distant hills bathed in 
moonhght, or a dream cottage basking under the canbpy of 
kn'uJhf sown stars in a sable sky, and, yes—of a gay and slender 

"u ( ? ,ng < towards h er for duty and devotion to be 
a !i t 5 l | mterwov en with the daintiness of a Chinese 
enabled Susan Denton to escape, and invested her with 

wuld nordtnat 0 that so intr »gued Muriel but which 

Rayon ""d Crtpe^s ^ " °' the ° ther '*** at 
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different, somehow superior to her position “ 
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present she had just examined spoke of a wealthy lover. Would 
tragedy grip Susan’s life? Or would a great love and happiness 
be her lot ? 

A ring at the front door and the shuffling footsteps of the maid 
along the hall interrupted Muriel's train of thought. She found 
herself again straining at sounds. Shey heard low murmuring 
voices, followed by a door gently closing. Was it a visitor like 
herself, wishing to consult the clairvoyante ? The gentle click 
of the distant lock, reinforced by a maddening curiosity as to 
what was happening behind those silent walls, caused Muriel 
to start fidgeting again. 

Suddenly Muriel’s attention was attracted to the room door. 
It slowly opened anti a man’s face was cautiously pushed for¬ 
ward. When his searching look fell on the girl seated there, a 
wistful smile lit up his plain, rugged features. But that which 
drew and held Muriel’s startled notice was the man’s piercing blue 
eyes. Too astonished to utter a word, Muriel watched the 
intruder’s movements. Silently, but with insistent urgency, 
he signalled her to approach the spot where he was standing, 
while every now and then he glanced quickly up and down the 
hall, as though fearful of being disturbed. Something in his 
manner caused Muriel to obey his urgent summons. She rose 
and crossed to the door. 

“Where is your friend?” he whispered, almost in Muriel s ear. 

A wave of indignation swept over Muriel at the presumption of 
this stranger, but-a compelling look of those brilliant blue eyes 
subdued Muriel’s rising resentment. She smothered the angry 
retort that trembled on her lips, and instead replied: “She is with 


Madame/* 

"How long?” • t j 

Muriel regarded the stranger curiously, and demanded* 

^isTevIr mind that, my name’s Archer. I’m a friend of Miss 
Denton’s. Quick, tell me, how long has she been in there with 

M MuHc e i hesitated a moment, then something in the man's tense 
look decided her. She examined her wrist-watch and answered. 

“More than thirfy minutes now.” “I Uten—I’ve told 

“I don’t like it,” whispered Jim Archer. Listei 
vm. I’m a friend. Go and make a row while I have a look see 

S-SSSfes re^arrs? a 

I'Sptian p^opheSs' the next was the horrible sigh, of tha, 
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«• - 

uncoiling snake. The overwrought Muriel was unable to 
suppress the panic-stricken scream that forced its way past her 
lips. 

With a wild hope of preventing that uncoiling horror from 
following her, Muriel hastily slammed the door of the temple. 
She rushed back to the waiting-room where her haunted look 
searched for the stranger. • He had vanished. A shuffling noise, 
punctuated by gasping exclamations of extreme annoyance, and 
the maid stood before her. 

“What's the matter with you?” she grated, anger and baffled 
hate distorting her harsh features. 

“I saw a horrible snake,” gasped Muriel. 

“You have no right sneaking about other people’s houses.” 
hissed the maid through thin lips. Hearing a step at her back 

she turned and saw Jim Archer’s questioning face. 

.This stupid creature,” she explained, “put her inquisitive 
nose into a room where it wasn't wanted, and she’s imagining 
all kinds of fancies.” s 6 

The maid had turned again to Muriel, and over the angry 
servant s shoulder Jim Archer made a sign which Muriel took to 
mean that she should endeavour to hold the maid’s attention 

, ^° J P l e , aS * g .V n and tel1 m y friend we*U be late for our train ” 
pleaded Muriel lamely. ’ 

“ If y° u are aii ud i ng to the young woman who came in with 

y< «Vr~?? e Cft *!?> re ° Ver ten ™ inutes ago,” sneered the maid. 

^ Lett ... 1 echoed Muriel stupidly. 

Yes, and I was the one who opened the door for her.” 

* ai j outra ged mien, the servant stalked up the hall 

needed Vim A°°K “ d she turned her menacing look 

Archer - Madame will see no more subjects to- 

£rUH " She U l ?° upset at 
rth. g.T^ e do,>r ' waiti "S with obvious, 

a rea ! snake I saw,” offered Muriel defensively as she 

Jim 

b« n W „CTo e CncaT t r there was n ° “N » ha ‘ he ^ight^have 

at J^m ASher’l e e n itow. eSn,t tUm UP? ” Wailed 

sasagsa 

5ss.sJSi."=sir 
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“I’m beginning to be terribly afraid of all this secrecy,” she 
burst out. “Having seen the Professor in that state might 
have warned me—we shouldn’t have gone in-” 

Jim Archer stopped dead in his tracks. Under the faint 
rays of a street standard he tried to make out the working 
features of his anxious companion. 

“The Professor? Was the Professor in there with you too?” 
he demanded. 

“No—not in with us. He passed us coming out as we went in, 
and he looked in an awful state,” returned the.girl. 

Jim Archer drew in a deep breath. “Tell me, does the 
Professsor make a habit of consulting Madame?” 

“He goes there now and then . . .” Muriel recollected herself, 
and ceased talking. The incongruity of standing there discus¬ 
sing secret matters with a stranger suddenly struck her. Sym¬ 
pathetic and friendly though he was evidently showing himself, 
she was saying too much to this man. By adopting the only 
defence she knew, Muriel gave way to the first thought that 
came into her mind. She took to her heels and ran. She left 
an astonished Jim Archer peering at her rapidly vanishing 


shadow. 

Unmentioned horrors beset Muriel as she hurried along. In 
that sinister, evil-smelling house of Madame Sigratta there had 
seemed to be something accursed. She longed with all her soul 
to reach Fisher’s and feast her eyes on Susan Denton’s face. 

“Whatever shall I do if Susan isn’t there?’’ she asked herself 
wildly. An avid reader of the sensational Press, Muriel in her 
anguish of spirit conjured up all the horrors that had ever 
b»falien unprotected girls. And her heast sank like a stone, her 
courage completely deserted her when on reaching Fisher’s she 
found tfie shop empty. Her lips refused to frame the question 
her soul was urging her to put to the smihng-faced Mr. Fisher as 
to whether her friend had called or not. She stood on the door¬ 
step searching the shadows of the dark street. She would wait, 
until Andrew came, and scandal or not, together they would 
go to inform the police about the missing Susan. 

MurTel never knew how long she stood there, but customers 
came and went, while each form that approached from the 

shadows sent a wild surge of hope through her. 

At last, when she had despaired of seeing her friend again, a 

smart car drew slowly near, then stopped . , . . 

On catching sight of a familiar form, Muriel leaped forward 

trembling with excitement. 
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CHAPTER X 


PHILIP GLADE S VIGIL 


• 

Most police officials will tell you that during those hectic hours 
of Saturday night a good many innocent-looking characters are 
really ghouls on the lurk, stealthily seeking any manner of 
mischief. With nothing more than a burst of song and jesting 
farewells, the night can pass off peacefully. But now and then a 
small, a seemingly innocent incident, may develop into a row 
that spreads with the speed of a forest fire in midsummer. 

The tall man, however, who watched Madame Sigratta's house 
from the corner of Westwood Avenue and Thames Street was on 
lawful business bent. More by good fortune than by good 
management, Philip Glade had shadowed Susan Denton and 
Muriel Blair to Westwood Avenue, had watched them enter the 
porch of Number 28. 

Earlier Glade had left his car unattended by a dead-end of wall 
surrounding a brewery, and although the rain had cleared the 
townsfolk off the streets, he was getting anxious abrjut it 

Philip Glade -freely admitted that shadowing people was not 
one of h, s strong points. Jim Archer would no doubt ridicule 
most of his antics, but the girls he had trailed had been too much 
wrapped up in their chatter to notice that a stranger was clumsily 
l°rc S fi n 5 th .e‘ r every footstep. Still, Philip Glade was mighty 

r 1 d a W ' H hlS ach,evem ent. The girls had entered the house, 
and Glade s reasoning was that when two girls made a call they 

are hkely to stay put until at least more than the time of the day 
had been passed. y 

And notwithstanding the fact that he did not know the nature 

ri a H he -c hOUSe .u he q , Uari 7 had en tered, another bright idea of 

n n Wa tV h 'i when ladies go in by the front entrance it is 
ten to one they 11 leave by the same door. 

‘Tf some nosy policemen hasn't bagged my bus, I'll have time 

■•It' hI°, U ? d C °"f Ct mutt ered Glade to himself 

.? p^, here and ,l might come in handy later on.” 

voice a{ his sidl^" 716 hap P ened? ” questioned a low, familiar 

" devil Ta ArChCr had nois ' le5sl y approached him. 

T t l e de y,! have y° u sprung from—and how did von 

- b 

the , ast two h„U .oTe gg?* 

Numbed' h ° USe the one wi?h a pfmhl 

“Hang on a minute here, Phil,” commanded Archer. “I’U 
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make an enquiry about the house. There might be nothing in it 

—but one never knows.” . , 

And as mysteriously as he had come, Jim Archer disappeared, 
leaving the disgruntled Glade with his eyes fixed on the yawning 
norch of No. 28. That's the worst of this game, thought Glade, 
tiresome waiting and heartbreaking detail work with no know¬ 
ledge of the why and wherefore for one s silly antics. One didn t 
know where the trail would lead to; whether it would end in a 
bust-up fiasco, or flare into a finale of lurid exposure and sudden 


Glade might grumble and curse himseif tor being a fool to be 
out on so stupid an errand, but in his heart of hearts he knew 
hinr*elt to be thrilled to the core now that Jim Archer was once 
again hot on the trail. Philip Glade had the feeling that great 

CV Sdent^Jim^Archer held the complete confidence of leading 
Ministers- and never had Glade seen his friend so grin* so 
perturbed as during these days of international strain and open 

th TmvardsThe rough-and-tumble, pulsating news-gathering side 
hn newsDaoer interests Philip Glade had no inclination, only 
°he cuUu"Tr. P de held any interest lor h,m. Though h.s know- 
led<^ ol inside world events was considerable, certainly more tha 
the averse well-informed man ol affairs, yet l.ke countless of In 

mmmMm 

two ' tl ”° cent t S in Europe 's tortured history; was participating in 
r^em th P at r was toVthe d.smtegrat.on ... gallant coun.ryso 

sacrifice'was 

l h ut e ?nth!mfusalofpertain classes to admit the avowed inten- 

tions of ambitious dictators. t on to the police 

Silently Jim Archer had mturned strain ed with 

from a local call-office, h P 1 j g t0 a Madame Sigratta— 
an odd intentness. The h e doubtful occult business, 

a lady of uncertain character wh t advise d me to say 

{'■m from tie police. MSTp® - *• - ^ *° 

0m, V' iV h T °Trc Ph.r When^you'^io'^e^back? though, don;t 
r.^^K^rpor'unt,. ^ 'J Susan Denton leave, and don t 

take any notice of my m^ements. n ten minutes . Seated 

a,r£S- he a fe,t much more comfortable than 
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'standing on the prowl at the corner of the street. A stationary 
car is not nearly so suspicious-looking as a watching man glued 
to a particular spot. The glint of the tiny sidelights recalled the 
glint of a lovely pair of eyes. His pulses tingled. It was curious 
how small things reminded him of that wistful-eyed girl curled 
up in his easy chair. It was odd, too, how something funny 
turned over inside him each time that homely picture of Susan 
Denton came to him. 

Philip Glade strained towards the windscreen, trying to pierce 
the shadows as a movement at No. 28 caught his attention. 

A streak of light warned him that the door had opened. The 
figures of a man and woman stepped on to the footpath. The 
couple moved away from him down the Avenue, but when they 
reached the light of a street standard they stood as though 
arguing with each other. 

Glade recognized the man. It was Jim Archer. The woman 
he could not be certain about, but he was sure it was not Susan 
Denton. While he watched, a curious thing happened. The 
woman, whoever she was, suddenly took to her heels and quickly 
disappeared, and Jim Archer, too, without so much as a signal, 
vanished in the direction the woman had taken. 

Philip Glade leaned back in his seat. His instructions were to 
wait until Susan Denton came out of No. 28 It came to the 
watching man why Archer had made no sign. A jealous watch 
was probably being made from Madame Sigratta's house. 

Another tiresome wait followed, during which one or two 
belated shoppers passed the car without so much as a glance in 
his direction. This absence of curiosity reminded Philip Glade of 
big game's reaction to machines. In the jungle wild animals dis¬ 
regarded stationary motor-cars. In fact, they would come quite 
close without displaying any signs of alarm. From such a 
position he had secured some fine natural photographs of lions 
drinking from the banks of the Niger. Cars would make a fine 
shield for a shadower, he thought, and was congratulating himself 
on this discovery when again a movement attracted his attention. 
I his time it was down the narrower Thames Street. Fancvimr 
he saw a form stagger away frota the grip of another, Philip 
Glade switched on lus headlights. " 

Glade's pulses quickened as he saw a girlish figure weaklv 
struggling to throw off the grip of a small, wiry man who was 

wanTt'o go" 6 tO / 0rCe the g,rl in a direction she obviously did not 

His eyes becoming accustomed to the glaring white light a cold 

^e?=r m ° Ver PhiUP G ' ade “ f, the g S 

It was Susan Denton! 

a . triCe G,ad « was ou * o‘ the car and racing towards the 
t uggling pair. The small man saw the charging Glade rushing 
towards him, and deciding discretion was the better part of valo Ur g 

H Phihn rT 3 d d ° Wn 3 d t r , k a,leywa y towards the river front ’ 

weakly against the will for support was leamng 
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“Miss Denton, I’m Glade—don’t you know me?” he asked 
anxiously. 

Her face was very white, her eyes half closed, and when they 
did open he saw they were dulled as though she had been drugg;d. 

Gently Philip Glade took the girl by her arm. An under¬ 
standing coming to Susan that she was in friendly hands, she 
offered no resistance when she felt herself being tenderly settled 
in a car. 

“Where is your friend?” demanded Glade. “Is she still in 
that house ?” 

Without comprehending why the questions were put, Susan 
shook her head helplessly. Fighting the stupor that again 
threatened to overcome her, Susan racked her brains. 

“Rest awhile,” urged the soothing voice by her side. “When 
you can remember we’ll see if we can find her. Failing that I’ll 
run you to a doctor.” 

A glimmer of understanding at last pierced the fuddled senses 
of Susan. “Please take me to Fisher’s,” she pleaded; “it’s a 
shop in High Street." 

In quickly finding the dairy, Philip Glade also found a tornado 
in the shape of Muriel Blair waiting for him. 

Immediately Muriel’s outraged eyes fell on the distressed, white 
faced Susan she flew at the astonished Glade, mouthing dire 
threats. Muriel helped Susan into the shop and called for a drink 
of water. Breathing words of encouragement and hurling fiery 
threats at all and sundry, Muriel bent over her helpless friend. 

Standing near tH? door, speechless, Philip Glade sighed in¬ 
wardly. All his well-meant efforts had gone for nought; they 
had in fact fizzled out into a ghastly fiasco. He was about to 
leave the shop in disgust, when Susan Denton appeared to regain 
her senses. She glanced round, and the familiar faces surround¬ 
ing her brought a meed of comforting reassurance. But with 
returning reason came remembrance. There came the memory 
of that grating voice in Madame’s horrible temple. A dreadful 

thought struck her. _,, 

Muriel,” she moaned helplessly, “my handbag where 


4 i 


i vi ill 1 Cl , dih; i a «--r-/ » " ... . . __ 

It’s here, Susie," soothed Muriel, “still hanging on your 


arm. 


'susan hurriedly unlocked the clasp and searched inside. A 
sigh swept past her lips as she caught sight of the red-leatherr case 
SEg there and a look of infinite rehe came to her when, on 
^ ^ thp she found the brooch was still sate. 

- -or— caused PW-jg®-* * 

r e : h p,ace° P - G,*Se"ed '. He 

tooMhe wheel, and drove round .he " Do.ph.n", 

by no means satisfied with his night s work. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HUNT THE Sr^ 

As Captain James Smith, a skipper waiting command of a 
coaster, Jim Archer had engaged two bedrooms and a sitting- 
room at the ‘"Dolphin”, an ancient riverside hostelry that had 
recently undergone extensive alterations Like a good pie the 
"Dolphin” proved much better inside thaji ouf. , K 

There was a covered cobbled courtyard, over which, in the old 
days, London coaches had rattled. At the end of this yard was 
a wooden jetty curving upstream into the river. Through an 
arched doorway in the eastern wall a glimpse of a trim bowling- 
green overlooked by a tiny ivy-clad pavilion, red roses, and wavy- 

cut evergreen shrubs gave that incessant wanderer, Jim Archer, 

a nostalgia of homesickness. 

Arch , e ^’ s be . dro °!" had a lar 6e bay-window that commanded a 
view of the riverside—a conglomeration of houses, warehouses 
and river craft. Through a pair of binoculars, Jim Archer was 
c!ose |y scrutinizing the serried mass of buildings and twinklin'* 

hfs exam° n rition nVer nkWhen “ k "° Ck on thc d °°' -‘-rapted 
the room.’ Phi ‘- any luck? " he asked . » Philip Glade slipped into 
-Wen—good and bad, y’know. Just as I’d got the con- 

th = * 

Ji^I ^'^4 £& the bare 

.ea J rc„4 r «rmina°,io„ U S ( Z £%%£*** ^ ** 

Jim/’ haSmg e,rlS ° n 3 sh °PP in e expedition is the very devil, 
”Go on, what happened after I left you?” 

I saw you come out and that lady give vou the 44 • 

Thames SES? Tdfd ,“^ 1 ^“,', him-brn'he' 

runn ihg down to the 

migh^have^ been druggetT “ihTcouUnh '" * «*>««». and 
only the place where shf had ro * r ‘ m 'mber much- 

vixen the pal turned out; she'flew at me IS'th' 1 ’ a"? What a 
business was my fault ” „ me ^ *bough the whole 
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“Watching Madame’s back garden. It touches Thames Street 
and t)je river. During the last hour I’ll bet there’s been much 
more traffic by Madame’s back entrance than by the door in 
Westwood Avenue. I see now how friend Nick has managed to 
keep out of sight.’’ 

Jim Archer swung round on his friend, his face unusually 
serious. “That all about Miss Denton?” 

“Well, I don't know whether it’s worth mentioning or not, 
but she seemed terribly cut-up about her handbag. That was 
natural, I suppose, as most likely she was carrying her all in it. 
But to me there seemed more to it than that. There was a kind 
of panic intensity about something inside it that she thought 
might have been stolen. It was the look of relief on her face-when 
she found it wasn’t missing.” 

“Pity yoU'didn’t get a peep inside.” 

“It never entered my mind. . . . Good Lord—peeping into 
people’s handbags . . 

Philip Glade’s voice trailed off. 

Attentively Jim Archer had listened to Glade’s every word. 

Terrified and drugged—and the handbag. On the surface, 
such incidents did not appear to lead them very far; but that 
was the exciting part about Secret Service work—it was only on a 
dozen relative suppositions that a fact could be built. 

Something mysterious had happened to Susan Denton, and 
afterwards she had been led out the back way into Thames 
Street. No doubt, had not Philip Glade interfered, she would 
have been left safe and sound within easy call of her friend. 
Tomorrow he must try and get on to Inspector Semple. It was 
too late tonight. The Yard man might know something of 


Madame Sigratta’s history. , 

That girl’s fright in Madame’s house—Philip Glade s vixen, as 
he called her—had prevented him from searching the clair- 
voyante’s bureau. He had stolen into the office and had he 
been given a little while longer he might have picked up something 
useful But the girl’s scream and the angry maid had scotched 
that Perhaps if he took a look over Madame’s house at the 
first favourable opportunity. Yes, that was an idea; but he 

would have to be very careful. . , , . 

Philip Glade stole quietly over to the window and gazed out 

on the twinkling lights on the river. . . 

The click of the window as Glade opened it to the night inter¬ 


rupted Jim Archer’s thoughts. „ . , . . „ 

“Damn it—things might look a bit murky, Phil, said ArcJie , 
“but something tells me we’re on the right trail down he*e. 

“Anyway, even if it’s a wild-goose stunt were on, you .ye 
found a pleasant spot for the headquarters of the hunt. Would 

it be too much to ask how far we’ve got ? . 

“Don’t know myself, Phil. Up to date everything hinges on 

rough guesses, on one or two unrelated but suspicious c ‘ rc “' n ‘ 
stances surrounding Miss Denton, that may turn out to have a 
nerfectly legitimate explanation. There’s that professor bird 
down here who claims to have perfected an invention that will 
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prevent hd?tile bombers fr<yn attacking England. Two experts, 
Captan Wallis and another, are secretly motoring down to 
‘Lomond’ during the night. Early tomorrow morning they will 
watch a full-dress rehearsal of the invention. Afterwards they 
will submit a report to the War Office on the results.” 

Jim Archer crossed the room and stood by the side of Philip 
Glade. His blue eyes glinted as his gaze unseeingly swept over 
the dark buildings along the river-bank. 

‘‘I’ve an idea, Phil, the invention’s everything that's claimed 
for it—and that friend Nick, backed by a powerful organization, 
has got wind of the secret. He probably knows more about it 
than we do ourselves. I’m going over to ‘Lomond’ to have a look 
at those trials tomorrow morning.” 

Jim Archer did not mention the interview he had with his chief 
before he left for Bayleigh. 

Never had he seen Colonel Blanchard—an old, battle-scarred 
campaigner in international espionage—so blatantly perturbed. 
That which surprised Archer most of all was the fact that the 
Colonel’s face, usually expressionless where his work was con¬ 
cerned, now made no attempt to conceal the anxiety besetting 
him. » 6 


It wasn’t that his nerve had gone, it was the attitude of a 
commander in a tight comer, recognizing every force against him, 
but resolved at all costs to fight to a finish. In such moments 
posing before trusted lieutenants is foolish. 

Both Colonel Richard Blanchard and Jim Archer had seen the 
futile vicious miseries of war in all its aspects. 

Blanchard, a star Secret Service man in his day, had experi- 

*£ C ^ d u the pi ^. ia ^ le of the Belgian nation uprooted from 

their homes, flying before a triumphant invader. He had taken 
part in the tragic retreat of the Serbian Army, disease-ridden, 
starving and frozen, and he had witnessed the misery and slow 
starvation of the Central-Powers. 

i Ar * u Cr * l . a ^ participated in the mercilessly bombed and defence- 

^K Aby S in, . anS ',. had . Seen the fiendish bitterness in Spain, and 
both could visualize the crushing terror in China. • P 

ItttS effort?* pre EV " y fibra th ' ir "*■«• w** 

ro i U pJ.° t th ^ ad aIwa ys recognized the paramount fact that a 
weak Britain was a menace to the world’s peace. If Britain was 

EeUlyZe Wha ‘ ShC POS “ SS ' d ' then th "= <=»UM 

“Last night the Prime Minister called a conference of heari<t nf 

depart m e„t s ,” SJaooffard had. said. “To me “ was real* 

ho . w the . hope MacArdle’s invention was clung to 

‘ S "i? d ° Ubt about Arc ber. If this invention*is a 
success it can change the whole course of history. 

Our leading statesmen are obsessed with that soectre nf 

terrified multitudes fleeing from the horror of a bombed P London 
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Britain’s roar will travel round the world as of old. It’s up to us 
to hold that secret. It’s not a Scotland Yard affair—I wish to 
God it were. But we know to our cost that the approach work 
of a spy is totally different to the ordinary criminal. 

“The Yard could put a thousand of its best men to guard the 
secret, but such as Talon would simply laugh at them. This is a 
job of work for you, Archer; and if you never exerted yourself 
before, strain every nerve to guard it now.”- Blanchard had 
stood up and had taken Archer’s hand in farewell. “Don't let 
me down, my boy. I think you can imagine what’s behind this 
—eh? There may come a moment, and that very quickly, 
when with this to strengthen his hand the Prime Minister can 
speak as England has been used tc speaking for the last three 
hundred years. Hunt this spy—hunt him down—and I think 
we’ll keep the secret safe.” 

Philip Glade stood up and stretched himself. “By gad—I’m 
done up. I think I’ll turn in. Will you want me tomorrow 
morning?” 

“No, Phil, you can take your usual Sunday-morning extra. 
I’ll most likely be back from Professor MacArdle’s before you’re 
up.” 

“Bye-bye, then." - • 

“Good night, Phil.” . 

A maudlin voice singing a popular song rose to Jim Archer as 


Philip Glade left him. . 

It was then it came to Archer that he had not mentioned the 
ominous fact that Professor MacArdle was a regular client of 

Madame Sigratta. ' A . , 

A confused noise from the main street invaded Jim Archers 

room as he undressed. The public houses had closed. 

And Saturday night, with its endless calendar of memories 
fading into the quiet calm of Sunday morning, when simple folk 

go to church and the godless lie abed. * . .. . 

One would think after the bedevilment of Saturday night that 
silent Sunday morning would be free of spying eyes of treachery. 


CHAPTER XII 

SANDY COOPER’S SURPRISE 

From tne topmost branches of a beech tree Sanday Cooper’s 
shifty, red-rimmed eyes were peering into the direction of the 
Bayleigh Road. Cautiously he eased his uncomfortable posit 
by’lifting his wet and cramped left leg over a nearby inviting 

branch. 
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The air was so still and sodden that the battering sea crashing 
with unceasing echo against the buttresses of Southsea Cove 
carried to the hidden, waiting man but a muffled drumming roar, 
like thunder in the far distance. 

The early Sunday morning light, misty and mysterious, had 
stolen about Sandy Cooper almost unobserved. But the clearer 
the light became the more it seemed to increase Sandy’s dis¬ 
comfort. Clammy green leaves clung to his cheeks, drooping 
twigs dripped icy drops on his sodden muffler until it felt like a 
cold sponge round his neck. 

Sandy suppressed a muttered curse. He had reached that 
stage of rebellious wretchedness when a man is ready to throw 
all caution to the winds and quit his post of duty in disgust. He 
longed with all his soul to reach for the bottle nestling in his hip- 
pocket. One nip of that fiery spirit would send a warm and 
welcome glow through his frozen veins. But prudence, taught 
by past painful experiences, and a dominating f*ar of an expressed 
command, a command th^t had been’reinforced by a dire threat, 
held his hands chained. 


He had been warned that he would require all his ferrety wits 
to watch and report precisely on those promised mysterious 
“goings on” which by now must surely be near starting. 

This was by no means the first time Sandy had watched from a 
hidden vantage-point, spying out secret matters not meant for 
his eyes. He was an old race-course tout, a man whose judgment 
of a racehorse in training was second to none. Indeed, there 
were those of the shady brethren of the Turf who avowed that 
Sandy Cooper’s judgment was uncanny. 

Twice he had been caught. Twice he had felt the full weight 
of a trainer’s whip across his shoulders. But now, although 
Sandy did not know it, he was on the lookout for a secret of far 
vaster importance than the fathoming of a trainer's jealously 
guarded future hopes. The full significance of his spying act 
never struck the man. That the fate of an empire might depend 
on the results of his report certainly never entered his mind. 
Had you told him so, nobody would have been more surprised 
than bandy Cooper himself. 

The reverberating chimes of a nearby church clock striking six 
sent a surge of hope through his chilled form. During the 
last hour his interest had been kept alive by the arrival and 
passing of several motor-cars, their lights barely penetrating the 
thick mist as they turned into the gates of “Lomond" and 
isappeared. Gradually the mist overshadowing “Lomond" 

tr*! ? , Pale r ?o rni ? e SUI ? P^yed among the branches and 

r'J 1< : aves ° f Sandy Cooper’s tree. Across the Bayleigh 

Jj° ad he C ° U l d "° W make out the scattered outbuildings which 

n T lnat ? d bya squat circu,ar tower th* had the appear^ 

Lend 1 R 0 ° a H T b ° P Cast ’ Swee P in K westward, the Bayleigh- 

black oil? fn b- k l e Shape of a broad evening band, a 

effective ly Jd>? ing *K tnp ta P erm 6 a way to nothingness, but 
ettectivdy splitting the countryside in halves. 

. Suddenly Sandy Copper’s whole figure was galvanized into 
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throbbing attention. A wild bird rose frightened, skirling and 
flapping nSar his weak, cunning face; it then disappeared over 
the tree-tops. All on edge Sandy's sharp ears held that which 
his eyes could not see. He heard the growling voices of approach¬ 
ing men in conversation. A voice said something and was 
answered by a sharp, gruff laugh. There was the sound of 
cracking twigs as the man passed underneath him, and then out 
of hearing. 

Sandy Cooper’s face creased into a crafty grin. 

He guessed rightly who the men were. They were guardians 
going out to patrol the district, to prevent unauthorized persons 
from entering the zone of operations. 

“Locking the stable door—by gosh!" muttered Sandy Cooper, 
his two hours’ wretched wait forgotten in this triumphant 
thought. While the sentries were beating the bounds half a 
mile away he, Sandy Cooper, would be able to witness anything 
worth seeing on the Bayleigh Road. It was an ideal spot for a 
secret trial. To the east stretched sparsely covered low flats 
running into the North Sea. Westward the landscape was 
heavily wooded. Only the steeple of Bayleigh church peeping 
out over the tree-tops indicated a nearby town. A thin, curling 
line of smoke from an invisible chimney told the watcher that 

the inmates of “Lomond" were astir. 

A sharp stab of guilty alarm at the unknown assailed Sandy 
Cooper when a long, slender grey-painted steel barrel slowly 
jutted from a newly opened slit in the squat tower and pointed 
directly towards him. The watcher regained his courage when 
the barrel lowered until the muzzle covered the roadway. 

A man climbed out on to-the runway of the tower and flashed 

a signal eastwards. 

A humming vibration that rapidly swelled into an angry roai 

set every nerve in Sandy’s body quivering. 

Along the road the watching man saw two objects shooting 
towards him at ternfic speed. H.s trained eye noted two open 
cars racing abreast. Each of the drivers wore a strange padded 
attire of asbestos, and with steel crash-helmets gleaming in the 
nale sunlight they had the comical bloated appearance of sea 
divers taking a land jaunt. They raced along until they reached 
a mark about fifty yards from the tree where the astonished 

Sandy Cooper was watching. . . . 

Then remarkable things happened. As th °U(BH attacked by 
some unseen force, the machines began to wobble frantically. 
The near-side car swerved drunkenly, and with a roaring crash it 
d/ved into the ditch almost at the foot of tire tree where Sandy 
Cooner was perched. The second car, as though halted by an 
-invisible hand, had come to an abrupt standstill. Following the 
roar of the machines, there ensued an unnatural silence, for both 

en &pa««tg\ 0 n?wo d p'arti« as they ran, a posse .1i men rushed 
into view One group helped the driver who had crashed to 
extricate himself from the ruins of his car. The other group 
clustered round the driver who had been halted in the roadway. 
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This man had hurriedly climbed out of his machine and was 
supporting himself with one hand on the bonnet while with 
the other he was dabbing his nose with a large white handker¬ 
chief. Sandy's eyes opened wide when he saw that red blotches 
appeared on the white background. The driver’s nose was 
bleeding profusely. 

The watcher saw a tall, keen-looking man closely question 
each driver in turn, and he saw this man taking copious notes of 
the strange happenings. 

Another man, evidently a doctor, sounded the men's hearts, 
and altogether made a rapid but thorough examination on 
the spot. 

Sandy Cooper was now in his element. Forgotten was his 
discomfort and irritation of the early morning hours, every 
small incident became faithfully tabulated on his crafty brain. 
The road was cleared. After an interval of about fifteen minutes, 
Sandy’s attention was drawn to the squat tower. Two figures 
walked carefully round the runway as though inspecting the 
make-up of that part of the tower, made notes, and disappeared. 

Again the signaller stood on the runway and flashed a 
sign. • 

Again another but louder commotion disturbed the silent 
Sunday morning. Down the road a cavalcade of motor vehicles 
rushed and roared. They were of all shapes and denominations, 
from a light whippet tank of the latest design down to a decrepit 
bone-shaker motor-car of an early vintage. 

They all sailed merrily along until the bonnets nosed into that 
invisible obstruction. Then there followed a scene of indescrib¬ 
able confusion. Sandy Cooper emitted a grim chuckle. It was 
as though a slapstick comedy, one of those comical scenes so 
beloved of early cinema shows, was being enacted before his eyes 
for his special benefit. The vehicles bumped and crashed into 
each other in an extraordinarily helpless manner, as though the 
steering mechanism of the cars had suddenly been rendered 
useless. Sorue flew into the ditch and overturned; others 
carried along by their own momentum, ran on for a distance! 
But there was a common peculiarity about one and .all- the 
engines had stopped dead. 

Once more the posse of waiting men jumped from their places 
and a similar procedure was gone through as with the first two 
drivers. Drivers were questioned and sounded by the doctor- 
engines were closely examined, and careful notes were taken by 
the tall, keen-looking man. y 

A longer interval ensued while the road was being cleared but 

Wa \ he i d k'° hiS POSt ? y ,he ,art ,hat ths muzzle 
were trTned sT^ards ” y ° thcrS ' and ^ 

th^fkv Pr T e ( 1 tly a dronin ? "°?ff drew Sandy’s eager eyes towards 
hefd k /'f Aft a . m 5 ,ment or his searching look discerned and 

Bavl e V h my T T ? atmg ° VCr u the treCS fr ° m the direc *ion of 

rmS™- Th , e "“foment the speck developed into a fast- 
moving aeroplane. He saw the glint of silver fins flashing 
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across the sunlit sky. Zooming to a grey height, the aeroplane 
flattened out and flew past without hindrance. 

Craning his neck, ‘Sandy wMched the machine take a steep 
banking turn, and at a much lower altitude it raced towards him. 

As it passed over Professor MacArdle’s squat tower, Sandy 
Cooper sucked in a deep breath. The engine of the aeroplane 
raced madly, spluttered loudly, and then ceased altogether. 

Horrified, Sandy Cooper watched the machine dip dizzily, 
then whirl into a sickening spin. 

Altogether too slowly, it seemed to the breathless watcher, he 
saw a tiny form climb out on to the wing, and when it seemed 
he could not bear to keep his eyes any longer on that harrowing 
spectacle the figure leaped from the helpless, falling machine. 

Sandy Cooper again drew in a deep breath, but this time it was 
one of relief, for the parachute had gracefully opened and arrested 
the headlong plunge earthwards of the airman. 

Now something drew Sandy’s eyes to the pilotless machine. 
A lick qf rlre appeared, and, a sudden breeze catching it, a 
shooting flame leaped skywards, and it was but a roaring mass of 
flames that plunged into a field half a mile aWay. 

Stunned, and not a little mystified by what he had seen, Sandy 
Cooper unconsciously waited. 

Loud voices of men calling to each other in the wood told him 
that the guards were returning, and from this he deduced that 
there would be no more experiments that morning. 

With the patience of a crafty man inured to such experiences, 
he waited on until not a stir disturbed his immediate surroundings. 

With extreme care, Sandy Cooper climbed down from his 
vantage-point, and as stealthily disappeared. 

C 


CHAPTER XIII 


STOLEN PLANS 

Suspicious as a cat, nothing escaped Jim Archer as, seated at a 
table in an outhouse of "Lomond”, he studied the reports on the 

motorists’ experiences of that morning. . . . 

Eyes alight with triumph, but drawn of face induced y 
weariness and the intense' agitation he had laboured under, 
Professor Justin MacArdle peered eagerly at the> three.men who 
it would appear, held his destiny in their hands. He , had ? een f 
mightily impressed by the War Office’s expert’s quiet an o f 
authority. Staff Captain Robert Wallis and Reginald Comas- 
Green although both inwardly seething with excitement, 
managed to convey the impression that in their opinion the 
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invention was but in its initial stages. Of Jim Archer he could 
make nothing. He saw a plain-looking man who kept his own 
counsel. 

Picked up by an aerodrome tender and rushed to “Lomond”, 
the phlegmatic young flying officer, still wearing his flying-kit, 
entered the room where the four men were seated. 

Without preamble the Staff Captain put his questions. 

“At five thousand the ray seemed harmless—I felt nothing. 
But at two-five-hundred the effect was uncanny .. . .” The 
airman paused, and gazed doubtfully at the four men listening 
to him with set, eager faces. He knew there was much depended 
on his details, so much that he was careful. 

“That’s all right, Lieutenant,” encouraged Wallis, “you can 
speak out. Like yourself, everyone here is sworn to secrecy.” 

“At two-five-hundred I thought a magnet had grabbed my 
machine. It lost height rapidly, and then, after going mad for 
forty seconds, the engine gave out on me altogether. I was 
nearly put out too—felt myself losing consciousness—but some¬ 
how I managed to kick off my trappings and to crawl out on to 
the wing and jump.” 

“How would you account for the machine catching fir©?” 
asked Wallis. ... 

“Racing engine against reduced speed might have set up 
friction—that’s the only way I could account for it," returned 
the pilot. At last, after exhausting technical details had been 
gone into with Comas-Green making copious notes, the pilot was 
finally dismissed. 

Wallis rustled the papers and turned his attention on the 
Professor. 

“At a mile laterally the—er—ray—for convenience we’ll call 
it by your designation, H.5—is effective, as we saw this morning. 
With full pressure of the batteries at your disposal it is also 
effective at two thousand five hundred feet horizontally. I 
suppose with—er—encouragement you could improve greatly on 
those distances?” 

“Sure of it,” avowed the Professor; “but I shall require 
generous encouragement in the form of finance.” The Professor’s 
eyes glinted, and animosity, none the less intense at being 
controlled, entered his voice. “I haven’t been too well treated in 
the past-” • 

wouidn’t worry about past neglect, Professor,” offered 
Wallis in a conciliatory tone. “I assure you that as soon as 
the powers that be’ receive our report concerning the enormous 
potentialities of your invention you will have no need to com- 

plain* 

“I should say not.” Professor MacArdle was plainly labour- 

!w U " - f t SCn L e ° f mj ^ ,ce ' “When this invention will place 
Britain in her old invincible position against-any kind of invasion 

—air or otherwise—a position that she enjoyed for centuries 

when millions akme will be saved on A.R.P. ind air defences, not 

° t i ier grCat f Potentialities both in defence and 
attack, in land and sea warfare—I should say not. ...” 
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Wallis had dropped his voice to a cautious softness. “To 
meet your immediate needs,” he enquired, “what amount 
would you require?” 

Then, more quickly, for he knew some of the impossible 
demands other inventors had put forward: “Of course, Professor, 
any sum paid over now will be in the nature of an advance on 
the option to purchase; that means to say, the advance would 
form part of the total sum paid to you for the whole of your 
invention, present and also future improvements. Just let me 
have your minimum needs for the present.” 

“Well, gentlemen, considering my achievement is an invention 
Signor Marconi sought all his life, and for which the Italian 
Government subsidized him with untold wealth, I don’t think 
I’TO asHing too much when i say . . .” 

The Professor screwed up his eyes, fixing his reading-glasses on 
the tip of his nose, and carefully figured sums on a scrap of paper. 
“Seventeen hundred and fifty pounds, gentlemen—and that 
sum includes an increase in salary for my chief assistant.” 

Staff Captain Wallis drew in a deep breath of relief. Had the 
Professor demanded so many thousands in place of hundreds it 
would have been gladly advanced.' ' 

“Oh, that’s all right, Professor. I promise the cheque will 
reach you on Tuesday morning. Will you let me have the 
drawings now so that they can be submitted to the London 
examiners without delay?” 

Professor MacArdle pushed a table-bell, a summons that was 
answered immediately by Andrew Blair. M 

“Let these gentlemen have the H.5 documents, Mr. Blair, 


ordered the Professor. 

Left alone, the four men were each busy with Ins own thoughts. 
Staff Captain Wallis was congratulating himself on his business 
acumen, while Comas-Green felt slightly disgusted at the 
Captain’s sharp parsimony on behalf of the Government. 1 he 
Professor was immensely relieved that at last recognition was to 
bring fame and a freedom from those everlasting finance worries. 

All were disturbed by the quiet, intense voice of Jim Archer. 
“You appear to be off the beaten track here, Professor—I was 
wondering whether curious people Pother you much . . • 

The Professor was abruptly jerlced out of his rosy dreairts 

the future. His eyes glinted at Archer. 

“Curious people—I suppose you mean spies? he said. 
“Curious people or spies do not worry us. We are surrounded 
by trustworthy folk—and then nobody knows the nature of the 

experiments carried on here.” Pr .„. nr You 

“Spies have peculiar methods of their own, Professor You 
would probably be the last person to know they were after your 


Se< Jim Archer’s desultory questioning was interrupted by 
Andrew Blair returning and tabling a flat dossier >n / ro " 0 ‘ he 
Professor. “These are the specifications, Captain, the Prof ^° 
said, handing the packet to Wallis. “Might I trouble you for a 

receipt ? 
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Wallis nodded, extracted the sheets,, and counted them. 
More out of habit, and from a policy of closely scrutinizing every 
object and detail once he was on the trail, Jim Archer examined 
the papers over the Captain's shoulder. There was more than 
mistrust in Archer’s mind that connection between a successful 
inventor and a noted charlatan could be very one-sided. Madame 
Sigratta may or may not have designs on the Professor's secret, 
but nothing was more certain than that, after the fashion ol her 
kind, Madame's instinct would be al for acquiring information of 
the paying variety. 

Jim Archer suddenly stiffened. Nine times out ol ten the 
pointer would have escaped even his lynx-eyed scrutiny, but that 
smouldering suspicion had endowed him with second sight. 

He glanced quickly at the Professor, and his voice was deadly 
grave as he demanded: “You have copies of those specifications, 
Professor?” 

“Only one—here.” And Professor MacArdle tapped his' 
forehead. “You should know that once this news becomes 
common property—copies would be dangerous.” 

“You are sure there isn’t a photographic copy in existence?” 
insisted Archer. 

“I am as sure as a man can be,” returned the Professor, in a 
voice trailing off on to a note of doubt w while he gazed spellbound 
at the insistent questioner. 

Yet those specifications have been photographed, Professor 
—and this -page quite recently. Look, Wallis—there at the 
corner—there is a spot of a nitrate stain on the edge of the page.” 
J- Archer turned to the Professor. “Have you a magnifying- 

Slowly the Professor opened a drawer in his desk, extracted a 
glass, and handed it to Jim Archer. Archer put the glass to his 
Cy f.f > careful, y exam >ned each page in turn. 

• a ** as * thought. Look, Wallis, you can still make out the 
indentions made by a rubber band placed across the top there. 

^/ Ubb l r , ban i- held the P a S es in position while they were 
photographed. Pins would have given the game away. Who¬ 
ever photographed this lot didn't have much time—it was done 
quickly and a trifle carelessly. . . .” 

. F * ai >. morta , 1 (ear * spread over the Professor’s features as in 

face cleared men T rc S arded hi ™ Then gradually his 

fnr c - , ' Gentlemen, I swear that those papers have never 

from the g s£feT ment ^ my handS ° nce they have been taken 

suddTnuT^ °if e K ed h u m ° Uth t0 fling an °tber question, but it 
spfraev Y and r o^ e!T* Sh ° U,d the Prof ~sor be in the con- 
Scomnline? p 1 ^ t0 ? fa f nOW ’ he would immediately warn his 
P 1,ces - Again, should he be innocent, and by questioning 

hale’^^^en S D 0 o r ssTbi al, t ed H the pl K aCe 311(1 mann - by whi?h S ToZ 

simplicity 1° have Photographed the papers, then in his 

protest hC W ° U d “d 1 ^^ re P air to the culprit to 

Either way Jim Archer saw that there was a great danger that 
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the Professor would warn whoever had managed to secure copies. 

Making a sign to Wallis to end the conference as quickly as 
possible, Jim Archer turned, put on his overcoat; he flung the 
one question at Professor MacArdle: “Blair?” 

“As trustworthy as myself,” was the answer. 

“Well, anyway, Archer,” cut in Wallis, “we can leave that end 
in your hands. We've got to motor back to London, and the 
sooner we get our report in the better I’ll like it.” 

Archer nodded. He had mentioned Blair more to turn the 
Professor's thoughts to “Lomond” than in the hope of discovering 
that there was a traitor in the Professor's own house. Archer was 
sure, if he knew anything of human nature, that Andrew Blair 
was abov« suspicion. He was conjuring up a picture of Madame 
Sigratta—an adventuress whose better acquaintance he would 
lose no time in cultivating. Sleight-of-hand tricks were so easy 
to such facile tricksters, and with Nicholas Talon as the arch- 
conspirator a few minutes’ grace and it was so easy to photo¬ 
graph papers. But was the Professor so simple as all that? 

And Professor MacArdle, his concerned eyes following the squat 
figure of Jim Archer striding down the drive, was salving his own 
conscience by reiterating: “They never left my hands they 

never left my hands.” , . M „ ri .i 

Again Jim Archer's mind switched. It travelled bJJ“r 

Blair's concerned face under the dim light, and her cry of anguish. 

“Oh—the Prolessor-” 

Professor MacArdle consulted Madame, then? 


CHAPTER XIV 

MADAME SIGRATTA-S HASTE 

Jim Archer ran through the newspapers in his joom. 
had finished he sat back and thought. Discussing a dar PS 
of history in the making, th e Sunday journa | spok j 

In the greater threat of a world 

civil war and the desperate plight of China s teemi g, 

millions receded in the background as nev/s Fleet stole 

Europe waited with hated breath whileth British *• 

silently to action stations, and France cauea p 
Each passing hour brought fresh -ternslorn nt DUS J rev^ of 
Hysterical Nazi Germnay had lashed itselt uncontrolIed 

war psychology. Losing the power to 1 • the level 

passions reduced a war-mad section of the populace 

° f Ho V ne g st S fo.k waited, aghast and bewildered, while Nazi 
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Germany, screaming for justice for their Sudeten dupes, un¬ 
mercifully persecuted their Jewish brethren—mass half a million 
troops within the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. To frozen peak 
and torrid clime the dread, warning signal had been flashed. 

Continents reverberated to the thunder of countless marching 
men under arms. German newspapers were already printing 
those advanced poison barbs of war propaganda, impossible 
atrocity stories; wild lies to inflame the passions of ignorant 
masses. And the air vibrated with the coarse vilification of 
temperate statesmen and pacific nations. 

Destiny was calling the Great Third Reich to a holy war of 
revenge. Mediation was a sign of weakness, moderation was 
cowardice. The long-lost Teutonic ideal of delivering subjugated 
minorities from bondage was resurrected as a bare-faced excuse to 
launch the thunderbolts of Mars. In the chancelleries soft, 
purring, diplomatic voices uttered veiled, measureless threats 
- ' Like sn axling curs with upraised hair, the growling nations 

faced each other, advancing or retreating, stepping this side or 
that, according to the sv/ing of the diplomatic weather-cock, but 
always warily on guard, watching for that first fatal leap. A 
hiss of encouragement would set the hounds of war tearing at 
each other’s throats. 


Would the surging flood Of passion overflow the banks of 
simple reason and plunge the world into a dreadful maelstrom? 
otrong in the knowledge that if any nation deserved peace by 
constant striving for it, Britain could surely claim the palm by 
dhr £! P ac, fic endeavours. With a clear conscience, she could 
hS arp m . Lo " don parks > openly discuss the shortcomings of 

for the bfst. an ShC C ° Uld aWait thC W ° rStl hopin 8 a g ainst hope 
uncertain tv* 1 1 b « infimtel V preferable to this dreaded 

winVasked^tte fataHsts!^ ^ WhimS ° f 3 War ‘ mad dictat <^ 

oneT. hllC there ’ S peace there ’ s always hope, replied the sanguine 
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Philip, with the British Fmni er would be another Macedor 

unready Grecian Emoire. P P aying the detracted role of the 
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As one who had worked constantly behind the scenes, none 
knew better than Jim Archer the terrible risks that had been 
run by Britain in her laudable but mistaken attempt to graft 
disarmament on to an unready world. And well he knew the 
awful peril that beset the British Empire from all angles, and from 
every quarter of a distraught universe. 

Would this battle-scarred, gallant nation rally with her old- 
time stubbornness? And would her grov/ing strength be the 
magnet for vacillating allies to flock to the standard of Liberty? 

The danger of apparent weakness confronting brute force— 
especially when that brute force is a nation panting to avenge a 
lacerated martial spirit whose one object is to wipe out the 
memory of an ignoble defeat—was like attempting to stave off a 
wounded, enraged tiger with gentle words. 

Jim Archer’s grave thoughts were interrupted by Philip 
Glade entering the room and peeling off his greatcoat. 

“Miss Denton has taken the 6.5 to London,” he announced.' 

“You’d better follow her, then,” said Jim Archer. Noticing 
the shadow of disappointment that crossed his friend’s face, 
Archer rose and patted Glade's shoulder. “You bloodthirsty 
old Rigger,” he smiled, while he managed to force a note of 
raillery into his voice. “I can promise you plenty of excitement 
before this thing is finished—but sit down a minute, Phil—and 
listen.” 

Despite a gallant endeavour to force a cheerful note into his 
voice, Archer's grave face belied his cheerful words. 

As Philip Glade seated himself, he thought he could never 
recall a moment when his friend had looked more grim. 

“We’re on the brink of greater upheavals than have happened 
since the downfall of the Roman Empire," remarked Jitn Archer, 
abandoning all attempt at false cheerfulness. “And I’m afraid 
we're in a bad case, Phil. A few others besides myself have 
seen it coming, but our warnings have not only been ignored— 
we’ve been disbelieved, and accused of being war-scarers. At 
times it’s been really heart-breaking; but now there would seem 
to be a ray of hope in ail this blackness. With Britain’s usual 
last-minute luck, it would appear as though Providence has 
stepped in and presented us with a sure saviour in the shape of 
Professor MacArdle’s invention.” Jim Archer paused, took up 
his pipe from the table, and jammed down the tobacco 
in the bowl. He put it down on the table again, leaving it 

unlit. ,, , 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t sa> wnat I’m telling you now, resumed 
Archer, “but, dash it all, it does one good at times to share 
burdens. I saw a full-dress rehearsal of the Professor’s inven¬ 
tion this morning, and, by gad,” ejaculated Archer, his eyes 
blazing, “if England can hold on to it, then our shores can be 
made invasion-proof from the air, as, in the past, our Navy las 
made us invasion-proof from the sea. There is no doubt about 
it, Phil, MacArdle’s invention is a marvellous defensive weapon, 
and may prove just as great in offence. But here’s the snag 
I’m mortally afraid that a copy of the Professor’s invention has 
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fallen into hostile hands—and, if I read the signs aright, into the 
hands of that devil Nick Talon.” 

“That sounds bad, Jim—you’ll have your work cut out 

chasing copies around-” growled Philip Glade. 

“Copies.?” queried Jim Archer. “Oh no—there won't be 
more than the one made of the secret. Spies are wary, careful 
birds, always damned shy of too much evidence. When such as 
Talon are dealing with a grand coup like this promises to be, the 
th ‘ n ? 1S to see there’s no chance of a rival entering the lists. 
When he s got it, his usual procedure is to submit the goods to an 
interested foreign government—but always minus a vital part of 
the specification. So, you see, more than one copy in existence 
would mean a grave risk that the proceeds would be divided, or, 
f£.J V °r st ; snaffled altogether. I have known it happen before 

wher ? more tban one copy has floated around the 
o lginal spy who swiped the secret plans was tricked by an 

and C p U o P t U he S W Un w der ' Ch M f ’ S° natura ”y pocketed the proceeds 
‘he kud os. No, Phil, if there is a leakage, and Nick 

nn mo h m ha " d ,r Y t .’ We can rest assured we’ll have to deal with 

N^ck ion ctn f > t ? fUl C ° Py coastin S the espionage rounds. 

else than th^h ^ ,«£° m me ’ ,S a bird who is ollt for nothing 

a call toScoGandYard.' Cr °“' d int ° the ^S-room, and put i 
Archer 3 returned 3Ve ^ ri S ht '” murmured Glade, who 


in 


n 


^ y °“ gettin S at? 

cuss-how anyone coul^puTaJv an ^tcaordinary-looking 
me-*• put an y confidence in that beats 


“if you Mw h heM“ff, her^™' 0 "' Ph t il '" grinned Archer, 
made up for the occasion ST 0 '?' ° n her own pitch . 

at? Where have y^S seen thl m the devil you getting 
with rising interest.^ th Madam e? demanded Archer! 

face. After** Sw^t^LSndon^b* 1 * * *? Urt ,00k settled on his 
ran my bus into the lo^l garV^-h ^ 1 ‘ y leave the station, I 
night. This Madame Sigratta Spend a peac *ful 

She had missed the London b “sthng in in a terrible tear. 

find her chauffeur. She wanted som^ 1 and she c °nldn’t 
her car to London-she had a sptcSl ^ dependable to ^ive 
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Jim Archer sprang to Glade’s chair and literally yanked that 
surprised young man out of it. 

Before he knew where he was, Glade found himself being 
hurried into his greatcoat. 

“Quick, Phil I Beat the Madame to it—get on her trail and 
stick to it like a leech—I’m more than ever convinced Susan 
Denton is the key to this damn’ riddle. Don’t you see that the 
Madame is trailing Susan ? . . . Quick ... I’’ 

And before Philip Glade could protest he found himself outside 
in the street, hurrying towards the garage and pondering on 
Jim Archer’s antics. 

There had been a sharp note of suspense in his friend’s voi <fe, 
very strange in Jim Archer, who on the most distressing occasions 
could be the coolest of customers. And then, because the 
picture of two wistful eyes came to him all bf a sudden, Philip 
Glade cursed the slothfulness of the garage hand. Inside five 
minutes from being pushed outside Archer’s room, Glade was 
roaring along the London Road. 


CHAPTER XV 


ACCIDENT 

Jim Archer possessed that supreme quality of being able to 
separate tangled concepts, and therefrom to docket important 
incidents in his mind. So that while visualizing possible coming 
events he could turn the pages backward, seeing in retrospect 
only the things he wished to see, and those that greatly mattered. 
Though his ways led by queer grooves to the shadows, he had a 
lawyer’s aversion for hearsay evidence and fanciful impressions. 

Nicholas Talon was a dangerous, capable spy, an efficient 
secret agent who would stick at nothing to gain his illegal ends. 
Their ways had crossed over a new German anti-aircraft gun 
that had been “tried out’’ in Spain. The weapon was jealously 
guarded—not even high Spanish officials were allowed to 
approach when the gun was in action. Its rapidity in firing and 
its accuracy had immediately attracted jealous attention Such 
attention leads inevitably to one thing Spies are on the tracK. 
Now, the mistake of the ordinary official mind is to redouble 
ordinary precautions. They forget that the clever spy P y 

laughs at such official guards. ■ iv :i 

In romantic Spain, hauntingly fanciful despite tlhe traigic: «vi 

war, the Reich’s over-drilled soldiers had far more latitude when 
off duty than in their own iron-disciplmed Germany. Dese 
were numerous, and Jim Archer had concentrated on Unearthing 
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the potentialities of the gun from the "inside” by masquerading 
as a gunner who had deserted from the battery. Archer had 
seen the deserter, Hans Stoffen, safely away, and then had 
reported back,' magnificently made up as Hans, repentant but 
five days overdue. When he had completed his "field” punish¬ 
ment and "re-formed” his battery, his surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment knew no bounds on discovering that his battery com¬ 
mander was none other than the redoubtable Nicholas Talon 
Three days the farce of officer and soldier had been played before 
the astute Nicholas Talon sensed Jim Archer's role. 

Neither of the spies could denounce the other, and lor a 
further six days two keen-witted men played at dangerous cross¬ 
purposes, with the secret of the A.A. gun as the prize, and their 
lives as forfeit should their role be discovered. As an officer the 
dice were heavily loaded in Talon’s favour. Jim Archer would 
never forget the sufferings he silently endured under the lash of 
laion s triumphant advantage. But it was this very advantage 
that had been Nicholas Talon’s undoing. Having discovered 
all he required, Archer deliberately provoked Talon’s official 
anger by appearing on parade slovenly. Talon could not let the 

to P i°oi!, U T ty *!i P * , He punished the false Hans by ordering him 
to join a road-making gang for seven days. Too late Talon 

discovered Archer s ruse. In the slave-driven road-gang Archer 

hhouni^h^t A °h S e . ve ^ atchful sight. The second day of 

kne£ had Toni 5*1 d,sa PP ear e d . and with him. Talon 

knew; had gone the secret of the new A.A. gun. 

l • , es ’. T" 0 " was a dangerous, capable spy, working for the 

an e d' e pro£ ntin M ta A ^' dd ? r - How far were Madame 2 Sigratta 
master soT?° r M * nvo,ved in the dark schemes of the ' 

ssrS 

wares But ten*>htly nursing another market for his 

* endl ,hey WOUld b ° th ,ead to th ' 

a _ j c 1 a Vltal de *ence weapon for Eneland 

where thTbeautiTu^shop^firfitted 6 '''^ *1? ? deal t0 knOW just 

ruse that would force Nick Toon’s ha'“ > he hit ° n SOme 

working like this alwavs in th/i, / hand? It was uncanny 
. the open where one c^uld Sn ^a^H WS -’ n * v " comin g °ut into 
Jim Archer’s worries for the “ hard ’ C,ean fi ghting. 

telephone tinkling in ihe sitting^ * CUt Sh ° rt by the 

‘*Ni < ce°time 3 t his ** t o *dis*turb~a^ rcher speaking from Bayleigh.” 
Inspector Semple bad-temperedly^* 06 ° Vmg Clt,zen . ,, growled 

Semple.’s b^kwas wors^han h^bite^ Wh S concerned - that 
in the offing, Inspects Snt * Whenever Archer £as 

* inspector Semple was invariably all attention. 
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Working together in the recent past—they had effected several 
successful coups —the Secret Service man had retired, leaving 
the limelight and kudos to Inspector Semple. There was no 
jealousy between the two men, merely a good-humoured 
rivalry. 

“Have you found the girl yet—you know, Frake’s com¬ 
panion?” demanded Archer. 

“No, not yet. As if I weren’t old enough to look after myself, 
that good assistant of mine jumped to my rescue—and allowed 
the girl to slip away from the chemist’s shop. I’ve got a line, 
though—and I'm living in hopes-” 

“You've no idea who she is?” insisted Jim Archer. 

“Not the remotest. She might be Lot's wife, or the girl on 
the flying trapeze—but decent women don't cultivate the society 
of such rats as Frake, and if we can once get a lead on to her . . . 
But what’s biting you—do you know something?” 

Jim Archer could not prevent tTie sudden pang of regret for 
Philip Glade that swept through him on hearing the Inspector’s 
remarks. Scotland Yard possessed no sentiment. They worked 
by rule of thumb and were invariably right. 

But Jim Archer held his own counsel by countering Semple’s 
enquiry, and asking a question himself: “Can you tell me any¬ 
thing about a lady name of Sigratta—Madame Sigratta?” 

“Sigratta—just a minute, Jim, hold the line-” 

Archer heard a muttered order, followed by a confused con¬ 
versation, then a rustling of papers at the other end of the 
wire. 

“Yes, by gad—enough to fill a volume.” And in those trite 
but expressive words, Inspector Semple put a whole world of 
meaning. “You want to hear now?” 

“If I’m not wasting the Yard's valuable time.” 

“Oh, don't mention it! The lady has developed into an 
eminent ouijastician down Bayleigh way. But I knew her well 
even before she started hearing the voices from beyond the 
Jordan. Right back from my carefree sergeant days I've been 
giving her a call over one thing or another, but, sad to relate, in 
those days it was anything from shop-lifting to petty blackmail. 
She's Moravian originally, and once I remember I was the boob 
detailed to see that she was returned to her sorrowing relations. 
When I nulled out the deportation order, she countered the 
Home Office's well-meant intentions by rustling a brand-new 
marriage certificate under my very nose. The certificate was 
all in apple-pie order, and to clinch the matter she produced th 
manly spouse of convenience. He’s a ferret-faced race-course 
tout by the name of Sandy Cooper, \yho looks as if he s always m 
a hurry to go somewhere else—you know the type? n 

Inspector Semple chuckled. ' . . ■ 

“ ‘I'm a British subject now, Inspector,' explained the blushing 

bride; 'it gives me such a feeling of safety—and I'm one who 
has always so admired the British Ndvyl’ Now what could 11 
do, Jim? All I could do I did. I wished her good lack and 
hinted she'd be sell advised to turn over a new leaf. Sandy was 
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so bucked at his new-found luck he promised to tip me the 
winner of the Derby free of charge. Now I hear the Madame is 
getting on in the world—a large house with servants, and a 
motor-car. But what’s the matter there—are the voices leading 
Madame up your street ?” 

“Can’t be certain yet,” returned Jim Archer, “but the finger 
certainly points that way* I’ll let you know‘all in good time if 
anything comes of my sleuthing down here-” 

“Thanks—but watch your footprints, Jim—she’s a clever, 
original faker, and as unscrupulous as a twisted fakir.” 

“Nothing else?” asked Jim Archer. 

“Er—no . . .” 

Here creeps in one of those exasperating lapses which can be 
accounted for only by the working of the official mind. Inspector 
Semple was in possession of a secret concerning Madame Sigratta 
which, had it been disclosed to Jim Archer there and then, might 
have cleared many things. Throwing a glaring light on the close 
relationship between Madame Sigratta and Nicholas Talon, it 
would have warned Jim Archer and might have saved him a good 
deal of anxious thought and peril. 

Following out a principle of always keeping a reserve card up 
your sleeve just in case, Inspector Semple did not speak the 
word and a valuable opportunity was lost. 

The Inspector switched off into another channel. “I’ve a 
couple of men coming down your way. There’s been a serious 
motor accident outside Rainham. Two War Office officials—I 

think you should know one of the birds, Captain Wallis-” 

• che ^.6 ri PPed the telephone receiver with a sudden 
h ea ^ 1 ^ IOn ' whl e a chl11 wave of apprehension swept through his 

sugg^r-^" WaS thC ° ther man ’ S name? ” he managed to 

of th ^ l icket ~ Wal,is and Comas-Green. Two men 

as a nin ^fn Sqi,ad haVC ?° ne down t0 investigate—it’s reported 
way ” PPmg Smash r °bbery—Wallis is in a bad 

and C ° mas ' Green pounded in Archer’s brain. The 

London had < ^n n r !b£d 0feSS0r MacArdle ’ s P recio - ~cret to 

ssrsss ,o read the mind and 

And what he saw there almost terrified him. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SANDY COOPER’S FEAR 

Walking through the narrow passage of the “Dolphin”, Jim 
Archer heard a loud voice coming from the bar parlour: “I tell 
yer, Sandy, that 'orse’ll be left blind . . 

Jim Archer stood stock-still. Into his startled mind there . 
came Inspector Semple’s words: “He’s a ferret-faced race-course 
tout, name of Sandy Cooper-’’ 

Like crime, espionage reaches the dregs as well as the heights. 
Jim Archer turned into the bar parlour. His lazy but all- 
embracing glance took in the familiar ensemble. Being Sunday 
night, trade was slack. A rotund, red-faced, “too-easy-to- 
please” man stood leaning against the bar counter. His little 
eyes were fixed hungrily on the barmaid, an immaculately waved, 
light-haired lady of indeterminate age, and patently artificial 
colouring. 

Seated in the shadows with a glass on the table in front of him 
was a small man. If this were Sandy Cooper—then Inspector 
Semple's description fitted like a glove. He looked ready to slip 
away the moment his shifty glance fell on the newcomer. 

The conversation abruptly ceased as Jim Archer passed an 
affable remark with the barmaid. She greeted Archer’s sally, 
all smiles. “You haven't left us yet, Captain?’’ she offered, 
flattered that a hotel customer should patronize her domain. 

“No—I’m tied for another day or so—a willing prisoner, I 
must admit,” was Archer’s pleasing rejoinder. Jim Archer was 
a good mixer. It paid him to be so. Without descending to 
the level of the company in which he happened ta find himself, 
he possessed that easy manner that put everyone at their ease. 
His rare smile creasing his plain, rugged features, he suggested, 
“Perhaps the. two gentlemen will have one on me?” 

At this welcome announcement the stout man visibly melted. 
He finished his own half-filled glass with expert alacrity and 
turned an appreciative eye on the “Captain”. 

“Military man, sir?” he inquired servilely. 

Jim Archer did not think fit to correct him by stating he: was 
staying in Bayleigh awaiting a supposed ship. His whole object 
was to endeavour to get the two men talking, and that quickly, 
before the bar filled up with customers. Drinks served and paid 
for was the signal for the rotund man to relate his war ex P en * 
ences in the army. He started with the guns going oM at 
Mons in 1914 and finished up with an obtuse adventure with tne 
Canadians in the same historic town in 1918. 

“And what are yer goin’ ter do with them Germans now, 
sir?” he asked, regretfully eyeing his emptied glass. 

Jim Archer, signalling to the barmaid to refill the glasses, 
answered: “They’re certainly becoming a tough proposition, 
eh?” 
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“Tough, sir—by God they are. With their aeroplanes they 
could swipe us all ’ere off the map in a brace o’ shakes—blow up 
the Arsenal too, all in one gollop—and where-” 

A little scream of feigned terror emanated from the barmaid’s 
red lips. “Oh, Mr. Tome, you do go on when your imagination’s 
fired- Another one for you, Mister Cooper—from the Cap¬ 

tain.” And graciously she condescended to place the glass in 
front of “Mister” Cooper. 

Glass in hand, and with the loquaciousness of his kind, Mr. 
Tome gloatingly warmed to his subject. 

“This Arsenal gone up in smoke, where would London be? 

I asks. No guns, no ammunition, the whole caboosh vanishes, 
and a fat lot of good your A.R.P.’ll be then. Mark my words, 
they’ll come over with their aeroplanes in ’undreds.” 

Mr. Tome interrupted his dismal remarks to take a long 
draught at his glass. 

There was a movement and a low growl of protest from the 
shadows. Of a natural combative turn of mind in an argument, 
Sandy Cooper could not let this prophetic picture of disaster pass 
without airing the great secret that surged within him, bursting 
for expression. “If yer knew what I knows, Sam Tome, yer 
wouldn’t talk like that,” offered Sandy Cooper, with a short 
cough. 

Mr. Tome scoffed. “ 'Ere’s Mr. Hore-Belisha givin’ us a bit 
of ’is views . . .” And Mr. Tome’s eye winked expressively at 
Jim Archer and the barmaid. 

“Good heavens!” exploded Sandy Cooper indignantly. “I 
see it wif me own pair of eyes this very mornin’. Motor-cars 
upset like ninepins, and a flyer brought down quicker’n a sports¬ 
man brings down a bird—and seein’s believin’s, isn’t it?” 

Jim Archer’s brain worked rapidly. So Sandy Cooper had 
been sent out spying. He had been a hidden eye-witness of 
that morning’s trials. Here was that touch of aggressive genius 
denoting the sure hand of Nicholas Talon. If a copy of the 
specifications relating to the Professor’s invention had been 
secured, then all that would be required would be confirmation 
of the invention’s capabilities. And here was startling proof 
that Sandy Cooper had supplied that information. From some 
secret vantage-point the tout had watched the trials, and had 
already passed on what must have been a favourable report. 

Nicholas Talon would move swiftly now. 

It was plain that Sandy Cooper was but a humble tool, totally 
unaware of the enormous principles at stake. It was not difficult 
to guess to whom he had made his report. But apart from every¬ 
thing else Jim Archer recognized the importance of discovering 
the connection between Madame Sigratta and Nicholas Talon. 
The pointers so far were horribly baffling, but instinct told 

c ^ ei ! , was on r ‘Sht track. Could he worm a little more 

of the truth out of Sandy Cooper? 

Jim Archer turned an incredulous, smiling face on the seated 
man. Now that it appeared obvious that the three persons in 
hearing were disbelieving his statement Sandy waxed garrulously 
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angry, and the more indignant he became the more anxious he 
was to impress his hearers with the significance of what he had 
seen that morning. He told of how he had evaded the guards, 
the position of the tree from which he had watched, and gave a 
fairly accurate description of the drivers and machines used in 
the experiment. His obvious sincerity impressed the barmaid, 
but Mr. Tome continued to scoff. Listening with all his ears, 
Archer was waiting an opportunity to steer the talkative man 
into other channels. 

Suddenly Sandy Cooper's voice trailed off, to end on a choking 
gasp. It was then Jim Archer became aware of a lurking shadow 
in the passage. 

Sandy Cooper, too, had sighted that shadow. The little 
man’s face turned a pasty green, and when he stretched 
out an arm to reach for his glass his hand shook as with the 
ague. 

Who was that who had struck a ghastly fear into the heart ol 
the little race-course tout? Jim Archer made a swift dive for 
the passage, only to find it was empty. When Archer returned 
to the room Sandy Cooper was standing under the light, hesi¬ 
tating in an aimless kind of manner. A nameless fear shone in 
his unseeing eyes. He shivered from head to foot, and before 
Jim Archer could say a word or intervene he made a hurried, 
staggering dash for the door and disappeared. 

“Drunk—by gcsh!” jeered the rotund Sam Tome. 

But Sandy Cooper was not drunk. He had been struck dumb 
by a terrible fear, a craven terror of the shadow that had lurKea 

in that passage. 


CHAPTER XVII 


UNLAWFUL ENTRY 

Crouching in the garden at the rear of Madame s, g™tUs 
house. Jim Archer knew full well the risk he was running, bhoiiia 
he be caught and handed over to the Bayleigh police his position 
would be both ridiculous and dangerous. 

Unlawful entry requires a deal of explaining ... 

Colonel Blanchard, Archer's sardonic Chief of I " tell, J ’ 
would be furious. Not at the actual indiscretion, but at tne 
stupidity of a secret agent of his being clumsy enoughi to g 
himself caught red-handed. But Sandy Cooper’s strange 
haviour had decided Jim Archer, and now the opportunity was 

altogether too good to miss. ... ■ r av - 

Madame Sigratta, famed clairvoyante, had hurriedly left Bay 
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leigh. She was following—shadowing—lovely Susan Denton, 
and the chase would lead her to London. It being Sunday 
night, Madame s servants had been given leave of absence. 
Silent and deserted, the house was apparently lifeless. 

From his pocket Jim Archer whipped a shining instrument. 
Past the lower end of Madame's garden the broad River Thames 
sucked and rippled its indifferent, eternal song. Lights of pass- 
mg ships and river craft winked and glimmered like slowly 
floating stars. Somewhere in the dim distance a door or a 
window opened and a raucous tune agitated the night. The 
music ceased abruptly. 

A cathedral silence fell about Madame Sigratta’s house. 

Expertly j!m Archer tinkered with the window. There was 

a sudden, sharp click, and with a cautiousness born of experi- 

A UCh ,a u JCS 1 ex P editions Jim Archer gently pushed open 

pnriThi dOW f He Cllm t ed n,mb, y through the gaping blackness 
and the next moment he stood inside the house. 

Riskmg a sweeping flash of his torch, he found himself in a 
doors °The riaht » drawing-room. Facing him were three 
which spiralled ^olhe cei^g" W3S ,ak ' n UP by 3 br ° ad S,air ‘ aSe 
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d ! he u f entre door would lead him to the entrance hall 
and thence to his goal, Madame Sigratta's private office Thirty 

enigmr o f U Mad t A rbed T'm- ?' ght reVeal a d «finite clue to the 
f ”* adamc and Nicholas Talon—might even disclose 
the whe^abouts of the stolen specifications. 8 

th?'mhfJ? SS li y hC ^° Ved st ealthily forward and pressed open 

S 
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bore i b us ^eiTke'Jlr „( M f. dam ' Sigr.tf. bureau 

rjKM 

window" 6 !?; S„ffi c C e h "uTat1^ ' h * There were no 

ceded hangings drawn across eh. f noticad >>«vy bro- 

Archer's rfpid exam^ation o these W ' dth ° f ,h ' jim 

them a three-oornered alcove t fh cu rtains disclosed behind 
into the apex of the rece^ ^d IhT a Padded door ,et 

Jin, Archer burned MS S&g? 
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rapidity he forced open drawer after drawer. Methodically he 
searched through Madame Sigratta’s papers. 

It was not until a mass of discarded documents was strewn 
over the desk that he came to a bundle of tracings. Deeply 
interested, he was examining the drawings when a breath, a 
sound without movement, attracted his startled attention. 

Instinct with danger, his glance swept towards the hangings 
over the recess. The tracings gripped in his hands, Jim Archer 
had paused, but even his thoughts became suspended now as he 
caught sight of a bootless foot sticking out from under those 
curtains. 

Unconsciously holding his breath, he slipped across the room 
and switched back the hangings. There at his feet lay a form in 
the huddled, aimless untidiness of death. Hurriedly he bent 
down and stared into the face of the dead man. With an in¬ 
drawn hissing breath Jim Archer straightened himself. Blankly 
he gazed at the padded door. A few short moments ago he had 
examined that alcove and had found nothing there; yet here at 
his feet lay a dead—a murdered—being. He suddenly became 
aware of the uncanny stillness of the house, while the horror oi 

a dread crime gripped him. . . _ 

A corpse that has met death violently is never pleasant to loox 
at. But Jim Archer from the first moment had suspected 
something demoniac, something beyond a dastardly murder. 
The man's face wore a tortured expression the mouth was wide 
open, and dark clots of blood had congealed on the swollen lips. 
It was the suspicion that a diabolical outrage had been com 
mitted which again attracted Jim Archers bonified attention 
He bent down and examined the man s mouth. Ag » 
started backwards. Some fiend had plucked the tongue from 

And there was no need to look again on * he contorted ^atures 
of the corpse It was Sandy Cooper. Crafty Sandy Cooper, 
who had pa,d the penalty for ano^nghim S elf to.a^k oo^,uch t 

A cold clutch of misgiving gripped J ,n J Arc h',,<*Person seen 
came to him that he h.mself was probably the, l«t I, 
chatting to Sandy Cooper. In the tap-room of the^ D,slphut y 

a short two hours ago the dead man had , allowing 

secret. And now he had paid the supreme penalty for a g 

himself to babble of affairs in which a ^hless spy - £ 

The peril of his own position suddenly struck J 1 'm , d 

Discovered thus, there could be only cme outcome He wou^ 
face a charge of murder. Archer shook off the sense^p 
forced himself to examine the body further. The thc 

hole just under the heart The hands were' ^ 

back. Although the pinched ferret-hke feature t her 
bespoke a character of treachery and meanness, Ji 
could not prevent the shudder that shook him. Crouched 

then a raging revolt against such senseless barbarism. C 
there, undecided what to do, reason rocked for 

m But n sa^,ty returned as it came to him where his pressing duty 
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lay. He must secure those tracings, then with all possible speed 
he must inform the police that a foul murder had been com¬ 
mitted. 


He had picked up the papers, and his eyes were doubtfully 
surveying the desk telephone, when an icy, mocking voice broke 
the deathly stillness: "Quite a daring break-in—quite up to Jim 
Archer’s usual standards.” 

Jim Archer swung round and found himself looking into the 
muzzle of a pistol held in a rock-steady hand. 

A man had slipped noiselessly into the bureau through the hall 
door. He was a tall, magnificent-looking being. He was wear¬ 
ing a long black overcoat and a sweeping black felt hat. Though 
the hat-effectively hid the upper part of his handsome face it 
could not conceal the sinister glittering eyes devouring Jim 

Archer through two thin slits. He stood still with , the rigidness 
of an old oak. 

Good Lord! You don’t know how thankful I am to hear 
the sound of a friendlv voice,” returned Jim Archer coolly. > 
Then, admirably forcing utter surprise into his voice, he ex¬ 
claimed: "Well of all the seven wonders, if it isn’t friend Nick 

Talon hot on the scenr—or have you too joined the ghostician 
racket, Nick?” 


fhose papers back on the desk.” The voice was menac- 
ingly cold in its measured t hreat. 

™ h A he w°T ly ° beyed Nich <»as Talon’s order Jim Archer 

Q / C " eless fooL Thoughts concentrated on 

^^ d , Sandy A C °° per ’ he had mom entarily relaxed his 

a tSeTH 1 nCSS ' n ° W Jim Archer knew his life hung on 

hun/f S °* n V he P ressure of a finger that could speed a 

bullet crashing into his brain. H 

J^ d r dlUOn t0 ,,, this . immediate menace was the murdered 

fttemot tT/’ ,. ■' Nicholas Tal °"' s crafty intention to 

attempt to graft the crime on to his shoulders? 

h- n ° thing COU ! d be Sained by speculative worry. He must 
bluff his way out of the ghastly impasse. Y 

Arche? re « a i^i^' a rpr,Sed ^disappointed in you, Nick,” jeered 

hob-n"bb,„‘^r„rrcra r L 0 ta„^ b ' , ' 0nS th °" 

~ »J5w°aX lau ? hed — a dr y, mirthless chuckle. 

a ^ 

a? 5 - *?aasMSc tr.is 


«?»*• no, know how deep 
be aware d htZKC th< = W could 

t was a real flash of genius that inspired Archer's simple 
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counter, which for the moment allayed Talon’s burning sus¬ 
picions. 

"Let’s begin by asking what you’re doing here—after the 
same dark secret?’ 

Archer's subtle question implied that Talon's spying activities 
had not as yet been coupled with Madame Sigratta. The secret 
agent’s whole implication was that Nicholas Talon had made a 
clandestine entry into the shady clairvoyante’s house for the 
same reason as he had himself, seeking the same secret, and it 
was pure mistimed chance that had caused their steps to cross. 

There was an imperceptible hesitation in Talon’s manner as, 
warily searching Archer’s blank features, he rose to the secret 
agent’s bait. But not by the flicker of an eyelid did Jim Archer 
betray his mounting relief at the success of his simple bluff. 

"It’s possible I’m after the same dark secret, as you name it 
—yet-’’ 

"Don’t let us beat about the bush,” interrupted Archer. 
"We're only wasting valuable time. Should we be disturbed 
the results might prove painful—with—er—a corpse lying behind 
the curtain there.” Jim Archer pointed towards the hangings. 
Cautiously Nicholas Talon’s eyes shifted from Archer’s face to 

that protruding foot. - 

• "Mind you, Nick,” bluffed Archer easily, "my alibi is cast iron. 

The whole night up to forty minutes ago I was careful to bore my 
landlord with tall fishing yarns.” Archer’s arm swept towards 
the curtains. "Even a raw recruit to the medical profession 
could see at a glance the little man lying behind the curtain 

there has been dead these two hours.” 

"A dead man?” questioned Talon, forcing a feigned surprise. 
A thrill of delight coursed through Jim Archer. Nicholas 


Talon had fallen into his simple trap. . . , 

••Yes—murdered. And as you are on the spot, you might hnd 
it difficult to explain—the police are so damned awkward with 
er—adventurers carrying a black mark against their natne ' , 

A savage blazing gleam flashed into Talon s eyes. J ,n \ • 
felt sure now that the body of Sandy Cooper had been P lace ^ in 
the alcove with the sole purpose of implicating him in thc cnm . 
And now he was effectually managing to turn the tables 

N "You S aTe al ve n ry astute,” grated Talon, "but pleas.J don’tiwjjty 
about my end I’ve managed to look after myself pretty success 

fully up to now. Say your say.” Arrher knew 

Nicholas Talon had lowered his revolver. But Archer * 

the spy was very much on the alert. The slightcs a - 

Talon would shoot. Archer felt that his only hope of:safety 

lay in bluffing on, the while being careful not to overp ay 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE TOSS OF A COIN 


"Oh, I’ll be frank enough. Both our—er—burglarious attempts, 
I take it, are in connection with certain secret trials which took 
place early this morning. We have both learned that by some 
method or trick the eminent ouijastician, Madame Sigratta, has 
managed to secure a copy oi Professor MacArdle’s world-shaking 
invention. Once in your hands, your laudable intention would 
be to sell it to the highest bidder. Mine would be to destroy it." 

Jim Archer paused, gazing at the poker-face before him. 
A gibing note crept into his voice: "Here and now, Nick, you can 
take this offer from me. Should fortune—or brains—deliver 
Madame Sigratta's stolen copy into your hands first, I can assure 
you generous terms could be arranged if you’ll let my govern¬ 
ment have the first refusal.” 


By pandering to Talon’s vanity Jim Archer was subtly play¬ 
ing up to the-man’s one weakness. Nicholas Talon laughed 
again. But now his mirth bore the sound of complete assurance. 

‘Your government is so notoriously stingy—as stingy as the 
local squire at a church bazaar," he jeered. "Look what they 
pay you, Jim.” 7 

“Ob’ 1 manage to enjoy life—I’m in it for the fun of the game." 
1 ,,,.y es - b J° v . e ’ sneered Talon, imitating a well-known accent, 
filthy lucre is never mixed with patriotism in the best circles 


Jim Archer kept his temper and grinned amiably 

At ! h i S A*" 6 5 ,a ? b of wits > whiIe the murdered Sandy Cooper 

ludZ l u b I hm £ th ° se cur tains, Jim Archer’s whole sotil 

suddenly revolted. He became obsessed with the urge to get 

es ? a P, e K and inform tM P° ,ice of that huddled, desc- 

S ho t ^d o^Ar n ch er ' s tr(l„ BU ' "° Si6 " ° f hiS ' tUrbid ‘ h °^ htS 

Nicholas Talon’s thoughts, too, were busy. Archer’s implied 
ignorance had taken him by surprise. This midnight attempt 
Archer s was open admission that he was deficient in some 

enH kno . w,ed e e - His conversation also proved that he was 
entirely ignorant of the true relations between himself and 
Madame Sigratta. But the Secret Service man’s p^sence "n 

tmth ° U s e tm S °th Pr ° Ved hC getting altogether too ?lose to the 
ruth. Still, there was the comforting fact that if Archer h aH 

f gracing hotfoot for London-there to 

keep an attentive eye on Susan Denton. 

fLrS? °, f ex V ltatj on leapt in Talon’s breast as he thought 
Ax e y gir ’ an the success so far of his simple but effective 

him'tTfi? K hC WavCS ° f - Ut . ter rec Wessness now sweeping over 
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arrogant finesse. He could shoot Jim Archer where he stood and 
dispose of the body in the manner he had arranged for Sandy 
Cooper, that babbling rat. But behind Talon’s wild reasoning 
there lurked a caution, a distrust that almost reached an occult 
fear. 

Jim Archer was not merely a human opponent; he was some¬ 
thing more than that. Archer’s disappearance would present 
a far different proposition than that of the nonentity Sandy 
Cooper, whose absence from his usual low haunts would hardly 
be commented upon for weeks. Jim Archer was a cog in a relent¬ 
less system—a powerful, mysterious intelligence system whose 
implacable tentacles reached out to every hole .and corner of 
the globe. The death of Archer would be a declaration of war on 
that all-powerful organization, and no one as yet had ever 
escaped that invisible monster’s vengeance. 

He would gamble a hazard with Jim Archer, a risk that 

appealed to his rampant vanity. ' 

Nicholas Talon suddenly laughed ^gain. A confident, eerie 
chuckle that split the naked silence like a blatant siren on a calm 

n,8h lVs always a pleasure to meet you, Archer—-you’re so damned 
sporting,” boomed Nicholas Talon, gesturing majestically 
"Tell you what I propose, my gallant, as a recompense tor w 
you suffered in Spain. Our—er—researches appear to have 
brought us to the same dead end-so here must come the parting 
of the ways. One must have a start of the other. We Moss 
for the honour. Heads I stay, tails you stay to work your own 

-I Nicholas Talon’s jech,ess mood 
but behind the recklessness he saw there was still thatsuspic 
watchfulness. Not for a second did Talon relax his.ready guartk 
A flying leap would be hopeless. Talon knew every trick of the 
jungle that was their life. Driven to it, Talon would shoot, 

^Seems f'a°r “enough to me, Nick,” drawled Jim Archer evenly, 

“but you don’t mind if I do the tossing. 

Th/coin flashed in the light. Talon did not even ook into 

Archer’s palm He watched the Secret Service man s face. 
“Heads, Nick.” Archer showed no trace of the kee 

^“Alway^^heltentVeman,” Talon sneered pointedly^ 
b % Archer 

n °. d Don’t waste your time with that, Jim " advised Talon 
politely; ‘‘some cautious scout disconnected, the wires. 

“If I don’t meet a policeman in the street your time is about 

fifteen minutes, Nick,” warned Jim Archer. 

“Splendid—enough to discover here whatever there is to 
—and swiftly Talon’s eyes swept round the bureau. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


MYSTERY AT “LOMOND” 


With Nicholas Talon's mocking words still ringing in his ears 
Jim Archer raced for Bayleigh police station. To seek out a 
telephone at that late hour would be a mere waste of time. 
Then, a personal call is apt to receive more rapid results than a 
telephone message. 

• prec ‘ ous moments were lost rousing up the sleepy sergeant on 
night duty. Jim Archer disclosed who he was, and at once de¬ 
scribed where in Madame Sigratta's house the murdered body of 
bandy Cooper would be found. 

Once the full gist of this startling information had been 

^ r f SP K d, *K t£tl0n ' Sergeant Will *am Bain urged his bulky form 
into bustling action. 

‘‘I knew the bloke well, sir—a bit shifty, but harmless really. 

And now he s run into this. Some jokfers seem booked for a 
sticky end.” 

Bai !l sp . ok !i with complacency. It had flashed on 
eient h I? w« Ur M r /C Bay,e,gh wou,d be looked on as a notable 
and d U £ mUch space in the local newspapers, 

a SotcTal Branrh U d “t* 11 ? nam « j n large, satisfying letters. As 

verv muih B in ?h h k £ he k “ ew J,m ^cher would keep himself 
very much in the background, while any credit that was likelv 
to accrue would fall to Sergeant Bain. Y 

Jim Archer glanced impatiently at the station clock “I’m 

Sr «‘ST' S h ° USe “ “■ I'U pick up another 
“upp^sfl•d be,,«r^JV. y Way ° V "' y0U anting?" 

a thC i I ° Ud ’ start,in g surprise that always unduly stresses 

" the “ 

‘0H^» 

a h ^r ^ ,t e 

- lu fire brigade out there yet-?” 5 y 

sergeant s^ide?*' Sergeant? ” ^her had sprung to the 

--Lomond'. It 

for t h he?tr^ Shed “ w J ta Arch«r make a flying msh 

turbance enough ^wj^e^he dea^fh after creatin g a dis- 
As he drove alfng^thT^uthsea t0 SCCUre a car ‘ 

f“mTh no< ^h d r^ 

bat/ He wiped his 
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suddenly become moist. He had a premonition of what that 
lurid glow, now reflected in the waters of the river, portended, 
and the thought terrified even his stout-hearted courage. 

By the time he turned into the drive at “Lomond” the flames 
were already dying down, but it was with a tightening of the lips, 
and an increased teeling of tension, that he saw it was Professor 
MacArdle's control tower that v/as levelled to the ground. 
Looking miserably on the ruins he found Andrew Blair. 

“How did this happen?” demanded Archer. 

Blair shook his head. There was real anguish in his voice when 
he replied: “I've no idea, Mr. Archer. All I know is that months 
of experimental work has gone up in smoke in a few minutes. 
“Where is the Professor?” 

Again Blair shook his head. “Haven’t set eyes on him since 
this afternoon—I've been away in Bayleigh.” Then, as an after¬ 
thought, he added fervently, “I hope to God he hasn't been 

caught in that furnace.” , 

Archer filed Blair's remarks in his memory. They were simple 

enough, but they could very well build up an alibi later. 

“Was he in the habit of suddenly trotting off—er—-like thisr 
“Well_yes—he had sudden impulses when he'd disappear lor 

da Again Archer filed Blair’s answer while he watched ghostly 
forms of helmeted firemen at considerable risk searching amongst 

the still smouldering ruins. , 

There was nothing further Archer could do, yet lie was held 

rooted to the spot by a dread thought. Then, as though m con¬ 
firmation of that foreboding that had been with him.ever^mce 
the police sergeant's announcement, he heard a muffled^ shout, 
and saw several helmeted forms gather round a^ 
Archer moved hurriedly over and joined the group. A fireman 

stood with an oilcloth covering in his hand. 

-It's a man all right,” said a hushed voice but hell take 

some identifying—'is own mother won 1 .^ now .. cover and 
The charred remains were reverently lifted into t 

wSy down the drive -wards his car, Nerm 
the tiny lodge he heard voices, and hen caugh.^he sounds of. 
woman sobbing. It was Muriel Blair. J 

1,S ^hey have found him in the ruins, Andrew?" asked the 


woman’s voice. 

“Yes—his body is terribly charred 


answered Blair’s 


voice. 


“Oh, Andrew, what shall we do now? 
was to us-it was only tonight he sat he still 

had" tT fix°V tine signal. Perhaps it was him who acci¬ 
dentally started the fire.” . Arrher still ponder- 

ing^on thrT tragedy, "stepped "into tlte*car and drove back to the 
garage. 
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Back in hjs room in the “Dolphin” Archer suddenly felt very 
weary. He seated himself in a chair and attempted to collect 
his disjointed thoughts, those ominous conjectures which argued 
insistent disaster. 

Nicholas Talon’s work was being ruthlessly completed, and 
that, Archer rebuked himself, was a contretemps he should have 
been prepared to meet. It was all too obvious now To avoid 
a stalemate in world power the stolen invention could only have 
been supremely useful to Talon's employers if all trace of Pro¬ 
fessor MacArdles work had been destroyed. Yes—gieat God! 
That was it. The robbery of the originals from the badly injured 
Wallis and Comas-Green, the fire and destruction of the tower in 
which the Professor had lost his life—deliberately murdered. 

Archer jumped to his feet at this thought, and started to pace 
up and down the room. 

Even to Sandy Cooper’s elimination, it was all of one menacing 
piece, a deliberate development of Talon’s original attempt in 
which he had secured a copy of the invention. 

Deep horror swept over Jim Archer. Not only was Britain 
robbed of a safe shield, but that terrible weapon would be sold 
to Britain s enemies, and later would surely be used against her 
in a holocaust of destruction. Was there no ray of light in this 
dark tangle ? Hopelessly Jim Archer reviewed the crowded events 
of that fateful week-end. 


Speculation on the true standing between Madame Sigratta 
and Nicholas Talon would not be denied. Were those tracings 
he had held in his hands for a few seconds in Madame’s bureau 
another copy of the Professor's invention? It was so unlike 
laion s perlect technique to allow a second copy of a vital secret 

^ m 8 ‘ a M^ >V i t /° r i° ng ' Was the clairv oyante trying to 
tookcd forT N ' cholas Talon? Must * be ‘here, ‘he light he 

S : gr f' a WaS ,he Iink tha ‘ sw *‘ c hed Archer’s tortured 
tnoughts on to Susan Denton. 

to rtVn VhP Sh ,° Pa "?. Ih,, 8 cafs-paw, or an innocent 

to ot ® ruthless Nicholas Talon? Talon's suave, 
h?rl • -t T P manner in the Morchester, the dancer he 

to ad m W ee ,n t g hl y ^ Cd 'a s Q endine the ^rked Frake out in the open 
all thuVm Fa ’ and T Susan s adventure in Madame’s house— 

Mchola ^^^^^t****®*^‘^‘'^‘^“‘‘dayriight oTwhich 

sssslljSSSffSS 

nei Blanchard a meeting he did not oarticularly relish 
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He had taken off his coat, when a shuffling noise in the corridor 
outside his room set all the alarm bells in his brain going. He 
hurriedly slipped on his coat again, and stood waiting and 
watchful. 

A cautious knock fell on the door. Archer moved over and 


carelully openec it. 

“You’re not in bed yet, sir?’’ ' The bulky umlormed figure of 
Sergeant Bain loomed up before him. 

“No, not yet. Sergeant,” returned Jim Archer with a relieved 
laugh. “Come in.” 

Sergeant Bain entered, heavily official. There was a dis¬ 
appointed expression on his broad features. 

“If I didn’t rightly know who you were, sir”—he opened with 
a cough of embarrassment—“I’d say you*was trying to ’oax us 
a bit. We searched the Madame’s ’ouse ’igh and low. but not a 
hair could we find, sir—let alone a dead body.” 

Jim A-^her glanced blankly at the sergeant. Then suddenly 
he pursed his lips and whistled almost inaudibly. “Of course 
—damn it—I should have thought of that,” he growled. The 
possibilities of a daring manoeuvre, rapidly and skilfully exe¬ 
cuted, had flashed on him. Nicholas Talon was undoubtedly a 
genius. He was of that rare stamp, a crook who could turn to 
his own advantage even adverse incidents 

Jim Archer’s brain cleared He saw the sergeant was regard¬ 
ing him with surprise. 

“Sit down, Sergeant—I’ve a full flask somewhere. I 11 dig it 

out. Sorry I've no soda—you’ll have to take water.” 

Sipping at a generous glass of brandy-and-water, the sergeant s 
tone became more amenable. “Quite a field-night for us tonig 1 , 


Mr. Archer.” he remarked. chtn _ 

Jim Archer nodded, but his mind was following that flashing 
thought. The manoeuvre he visualized was just the type o 
daring feat that would make a sure appeal to Talon s gen us. 

“I wouldn’t say anything about this rummy . a ?* ,r ’ . * nt 
least not until we know something more, remarked the: serge ran . 
“It the newspapers gets a hold of the-er-story-we 11 never 
’ear the end of it. Them young reporters are the very devil here 
—they’d think I was trying to hide the body from them just to 

keep 'em out of it-” . . to u e 

“Don’t worry about that. Sergeant. I d be the one to 

shot at if anything came out. But it was a corpse I saw, and 

murdered one at that. Tell me w la ^jf^i/ilkins_that’s the 

"WeH, sir—I searched the 'ouse while Wilkins hat s 

man on nights this turn-kept doggo in .the gardem ^ ^ 
SSSS muffled cL eC in g Of a m 0t boat 

as X- 

to the bottom of the garden to investigate. 

“Pity he didn’t-” Jim Archer stopped. He must not 

let the sergeant glimpse that hare-brained con cc Ur 0l h ’ 
Sergeant Bain would think he had lost his senses altogether. 
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“Wilkins is a new man, Mr. Archer—and at our job it’s ex¬ 
perience that counts. Now, I’ve never trusted that Madame, 
sir, and mind you, there wasn't much enthusiasm in Bayleigh for 
her ’usband either. If Sandy Cooper wa!> the one that got ’im- 
self knocked off—well, there won’t be many of our fellows who’ll 
go out of their way to attend the funeral— he was a nuisance, but 
he managed to dodge us all right." 

“What’s Sandy been doing lately?" 

“Bumming round for the Madame—no complaints, you know, 
sir and then we lost him for a while from Bayleigh. Later we 
eard ’e was 'anging round a spot outside Southsea. 'E was seen 
to be going in and out of a lonely villa along the sea-shore. When 
the Southsea police investigated they found it was a place that 
the Madame had bought." 

What was the name of the villa, Sergeant asked Jim Archer, 
suddenly struck with an idea. 

“ ‘Stella Maris’—Madame likes fancy names." The sergeant 
rose. * Well, I must be getting back, sir." He looked doubt- 
know— Archer * “If I hear anything further I’ll let you 

"Look here, Sergeant—I’d like you to find out something for 
me straightaway. It might turn out to be very important. Will 
you get on to the fire brigade chief and ask him if any trace of 
boots were found on the body discovered in the tower ruins-" 

in * “ r f cant . hc f I ? at 5 d a momen t, his doubtful glance becom- 
almost comical in its blankness. 

on to °him now^?’• VCS ’ S ‘ r ’ ni 3511 him ’ Do y° u want to get 
fJm f htr c U d °" t mind ’ ^eant-perhaps if you telephoned 

friendS?*’ Sir ~ it S a bit latish —but me and -the Chief are good 

bvttefir r ?rhL t0 fJ h f e *“ rprise of Sergeant Bain, he was informed 

bodv found ill /h tH t there WaS no doubt about ‘t—the charred 
Doay tound in the ruins was bootless. 

fied tha^heTad 1 }!!’" 2 the bedclothes ov er him, felt more satis- 

KMfiSir many urs - Nichoias Taion had made his 



CHAPTER XX 
love’s call 

D c? t0n WaIked Slowly down the narrow 
taxrs her diggmgs. She was still feeling shaken from the 
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rnysterious adventures in Bayleigh. Following lengthy dis¬ 
cussions of those strange happenings, both Susan and Muriel had 
persuaded themselves that there could not possibly be any 
ulterior motive behind their experiences in the house of the clair- 
voyante. 

And now, with the disillusionment of everyday, prosaic sur¬ 
roundings, Bayleigh and those curious incidents receded like the 

memory of a disturbing dream. 

When she reached the first landing Susan cast a perfunctory 
glance at the ancient letter-rack hanging on the wall. A little 
catch came to her breath. She saw there a typewritten, business¬ 
like looking envelope, addressed to herself. With expectant, 
fluttering doubt, Susan tore open the letter, reading: 


Dear Miss Denton, 

After rather a wide number of rejections. Flowers oj 
Spring” is at present being considered by a reputable London mana¬ 
ger. As tentative suggestions regarding slight structural alterations, 
and a hint for strengthening the romantic (love interest) in your play 
have already been proposed, we are glad to state that the reactions 

from this quarter would appear to be hopeful. 

As soon as we ourselves obtain definite news you may be sure to 

hear from us further. y 0UM faithfully. 

T Warlock . 


A somersaulting glow of elation animated Susan’s whole being. 
Greedi™shlreid*.nd re-read the non-committal letter from he 
agent. It suited her shy reticence that nobody but^her ac 
should know who was the author of Flowers of Spring. Susan 
wrote under the nom-de-plume of Ann Paris./ 

The short walk to Rayon and Crepe’s storcsd °^ e 
Once again the world was a happy place to 'j 

-is szz 

ments flashed into her ?°" sc '™ S . n ^ ndav m0 rning passed with 
Working as one inspired, that Monday mom. b k 

rpniditv Fitting two customers, telephoning, re 

iiistagSSrS 
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• idea of what a full life was like, but her lively imagination could 
visualize it just the same, and she held no qualms of what it 
might lack or lead to. The one hard fact was that the terrible 
sameness of her life had begun to pall dreadfully. Freedom, like 
a beacon light, was beckoning her on, on to lead her own dream- 
life. Escape, she thought in a transport, perhaps to fame, yes, 
and love. In youthful count, hope and love are twin themes. 
Everything sang inside her. She was eager to receive with open 
hands, and grateful thanks, whatever life was ready to give. 
If only her dreams could remain, she could go forth in courage 
and face with valiant fearlessness whatever was to be her lot. 

It was a singular portent how the image of Nicholas Talon, and 
the memory of a grating noise demanding, “Damn it, where's 
her bag ? flashed on Susan when her astonished eyes beheld an 
overdressed figure floating towards her, and gesturing with admir¬ 
ably feigned surprise. “I came shopping—and here I meet my 
lovely subject of Saturday last.” 

St ^ P S Cd ° f ^ he Tem P ,e atmosphere, and the Eastern make- 
c,^ Ma * dame S, e ratta j was anything but prepossessing, while a 
suflocatmg scent exuded from her overdressed person 

M a dame s burning eyes fixed and held Susan’s surprised gaze. 

re:Ud“ieT°mmd nt s ig*™ °‘ ttat ho " ib . ,e s " ake 

“Never d^es'tje Sp?rit ™“3?gUS?IVllrdl KaiTo'rs^kftme 

fulfill"” a'n 'inscrutable me direct to y ° u ’ "‘V dear, to 

futurrSl d to U « ry CU T US * I 00 ’ how Susan's rosy dreams of the 
future fell to pieces about her as Madame Sigratta seated herself 

kid°g'oves Ser Thu"hS"»L and langUidly aSk ' d lor a pair of white 
gioves. inis last was a concession to the hovering shnn 

attention Watchin S Madame 's antics with sufpicioSs 

Wl ? i,e I Susan attended to Madame’s request the girl's mind 

conspired against the eYrl T b B . ut f cir cumstances 

•element in the department h.Trn S n ‘8 h - The human 

s^wilke^^Vte ^0^^ a nd 

? on• 

revelation from your falo u ifble " SD iH\ Ur t ay ^ w “ a furthcr 
the humble medium of Marda Kaa? Temnf/ 3 ’ HC al,_wise - *> 
deliver to you this Spirit message.” T mp,e ’ am commanded to 

department, 5 tiven^he^eane^fo^Jard^ “ d ^ d ° Wn the lon e 

compelling whisper- "Yot, S11 ? d her VOICe feI1 to a 

eighf o'clock tonight—and 1 there %° 0 u°Ju St * , James ' s Square at 
loved one. You mu^bev the ™ U wth the revealed 
faill” USt ° bey the command of the Spirit without 
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Dumbfounded, Susan watched Madame Sigratta rise to her 
feet and depart. Madame, too good a general to insist further, 
left behind her that smothering scent, and a dismayed, hopelessly 
mystified Susan Denton. 

From the first moment Susan knew she would go. Argument 
against the propriety of obeying the strange command was 
useless. At one moment a frightened feeling of utter disgust at 
the whole adventure assailed her, the next an indescribable 
thrill of desire shot through her. She must see Nicholas Talon 
again if only to crush that wild surge of intoxication that threat¬ 
ened to overwhelm her senses each time she recalled his memory. 
She must see him—she must! Whatever trickery there was afoot 
mattered not one jot. She must endeavour to still that helpless 
feeling of longing, now that chance—whether black chance or 
not did not matter—had offered a meeting with the one being 
who haunted her days. 

Handing back the brooch became ol secondary importance, 
for not only was that yearning hope unsettling her peace of mind; 
ominous misgivings began to take the shape of alarming doubts 

concerning Nicholas Talon s activities. , . . 

Then during an attack of nervous misgiving she telephoned to 
Philip Glade's apartment. To her intense disappointment 
Glade's manservant informed the girl his master was out. 

Susan refused to leave her name, nor to Simms further a * a ^‘ h 
inquiries would she divulge her object in wishing to speak with 

G1 But Philip Glade, himself unseen, had been a witness of Madame 
Si^ratta’s manoeuvre at Rayon and Crepes. At the momen 

Susan was vainly trying to get in touch with d^uKin* the best 
with Tim Archer in their club. The pair were discussing the best 

means of shadowing the two women, for one or the other must 

le H w Jd “cidedlhat Philip Glade would cont.nue with Madame 
Sigratta, and Jim Archer would trail Susan s movements. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE INTERRUPTED TRYST 
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the answer to her ring. The afternoon hours had dragged with 
leaden feet. Joy of the morning had been shattered by the 
advent of Madame Sigratta, zestful speculations had given place 
to questioning doubt. And as the hour of the tryst approached, 
doubt increased to a nameless distrust, almost a creeping fear. 

Subconsciously linking Nicholas Talon with the chauffeur’s 
violent end, and with that grating voice in Madame Sigratta’s 
Temple, dark doubt adorned the virile Nicholas Talon with a 
grim mask of cunning and deceit, while his stealthy, tigerish 
movements hid a purpose ol fell design. 

Was this a tfue picture of the charming being with whom she 

had danced away an ecstatic afternoon? A true picture of the 

man who so appealed to her imagination? Could one be so 
deceived ? 

sJa h n ftnH S S de K y f y,f Wned ° pen - A word - and as in * ^earn 

usan found herself following a trim maid down a dimly lit hall 

nof bm r a T Un ^ °, P T and She St °° d before him She knew it 
shchHv // r gladness transfigured her face. Her lips were 

mai’s he^t to^ >. 3 ' lght in her e V es that caused the 

“I co V W,th an uncontrolled savage yearning 

from^Thcurhis ■■ 6aSPed Tal ° n ' been "absent 

queer foreign intension andwit-h’ h : . harI ? ,n S. vo,ce . with its 
humbly suppliant there leaned P 1 ead,n G black eyes 

reached hungrily out to somerh' TO* SUrge W,thin ,lcr that 

to tremble d^pfte hL i?on g N ‘ Ch ° las Tal ° n 

soineface! ***" * f001 ’ Truth shone *«»m his charming, hand- 

Susan. Then^asuddin waveof nf' cholas Talon mov ed towards 
swept the girl into his en,b r attTlS r,n ? h “ n ', he gent, y 
what, Susan struggled for a bre-ithl*/* ct,ve of sl,e knew not 
"Susan—Susan ’’ whisnereH M ^, m °™ ent - then quietened, 
lips. "I love you-love yoS ^h Ta,0n near the girl’. 

my being/* y h all my heart—adore you with all 

lover’s Consuming p^io^^h^Trembll ^ - beCn st ° rmed by a 
discovering a strlnge comfort CVCry limb - ^d 

HeStlVu ^ £ him -“Vivify" 116 ° f those 

words of fove. Utter broken - Passionate 

to enter his voice. y Mused a tender, endearing ring 

Susan was utterly bewitched 

y°' ce bad spoken to her in love • so Ion?? S ° !° ng since a tender 
had offered a wholehearted homage S CC her devoted Parents 
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Nicholas Talon's lips found Susan’s, and she abandoned herself 
to the ecstasy of a lover’s first kiss. 

“I have never been so happy in my life, Susan. Are you 
content, beloved?” whispered Nicholas Talon. His eyes had 
melted to two swimming pools, and with an infinite tender pity 
tugging at her heart-strings, she saw his shapely head bow, and 
felt that tall figure suddenly shaken by a deep, racking sob. 

Breathlessly Susan whispered, “Nicholas—Nicholas.” And 
intoxicated by the masculine strength and weakness of the man, 
stormed by the rapture of those pressing arms now qlinging to 
her for strength, Susan added in simple but passionate tones: 
“I love you, Nicholas.” 

A new wonder had raced into Nicholas Talon’s stormy life. 
He held her away from him; holding her hands, he feasted his 
eyes on her fresh loveliness, on that face transfigured by a great 
trustfulness. He had started out to gain this girl’s love in order 
to further his own dark ends, and had himself fallen a victim to 
love’s enmeshing toils. 

It was characteristic of the man that he gloried in his own 
weakness. Supremely confident of his own skilful intelligence 
that would enable him to surmount all obstacles, he scorned any 
lurking fear of what the future might hold. That he did not 
unduly press his suit that night was perhaps one of the most 
sympathetic and understanding acts of Nicholas Talon’s life. 

The shy, fluttering dove must not be frightened off. They 
moved over to a divan. Seated side by side, and hand in 
hand, they spoke simply, as lovers will, concerning matters of no 
consequence. The golden moments raced by while Nicholas 
Talon, in Susan’s serious moments, laughed at her fears, and 
gently derided her doubts. 

With a lover’s persuasive adroitness he swore falsely there was 
no connection-between himself and the dead Michael Frake; 
he insisted he knew nothing of Bayleigh and less of Madame 
Sigratta. He had met the woman once and had sold her one or 
two pieces of jewellery. He pretended to be as mystified as 
Susan concerning the incidents in Madame’s Temple. He was 
slightly insistent concerning the details of Susan s trip to the 
Continent. He was exultant in that the girl completely be¬ 
witched, was overlooking the fact that she was still in Possession 
of his brooch. Susan would cross to the Continent with it. Then 
two very pleasant coups would be accomplished by one clever 


ar And* there in his charming, convincing presence, Susan could 
believe every word he uttered. She, in return, *poke °f m c °^ 
things touching her life, even to her wild hopes of Flower of 
Spring. She became conscious that, as usual, he told litt 
about himself—and she so much wanted to know cver ^J; in ®; th 
It was only when she inadvertently mentioned her meeting wi 
Jim Archer and Philip Glade, and a demoniac 

his features, that Susan’s latent doubts were v,vldl y/ f f n U '. r . eC Hts 
• 4 Ah, you know him—Archer? He sees you often? His 

voice was distant, cold as an icy blast. 
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“No, oh, no,” protested Susan. “I have .not seen him again 
—since that night the—er—chauffeur was killed. ...” 

Talon slanted a sharp look at the girl’s face. A stab of wild 
doubt and suspicion caused him to bite his lips. “Clever 
decoy” became written in flames across-'his vision. 
fantast'" 6 ** moment he had dismissed his suspicion as wildly 

‘‘Do tell me all, Nicholas—let me share your fears_” 

‘Do you want to be unkind, Susan?” 

“No, only to help—if I can." 

Th'i d ° to get mixed up in my affairs,” he vowed. 

ing V, 5°V r ’ - he rose to his feet > exclaiming: 
that th*. f**’ Susan * and 1 w,n P rove to you beyond all doubt 
But I w u f CS worklng a g^nst me are hoping for my ruin. 

longer I canTt"’/ 0 " ‘T* f, aVe faith in me f ° r a “‘tie while 

that I ^ d 6 n0t> te you more than the simple truth 

that I love you, adore you—and thank you—for all this ” 

emot.on^ 8 C ’ wh,le his ha nds clenched with suppressed 

turned °to *Susan ZtiVTloT^ ^ k ?° ck ‘ h « *°°'- He 

,hat f 

viTx t 3| t r ^ 

while Nicholas Talon’s lies f «« 1,ng o f unease to Susan, 

paled. “There is a eentleman to V g th ? tint in his fa ce 

maid urgently. “H e S insists_evpn S, j* ex P J ained the 

name he gave, and he “ d^e ^ 2. at ^ d_ArCher is the 
yours. ne was an old acquaintance of 

chiding 0 ^de'rtones? r0 ^jMj^ l turne(k t her* 1 hi T* ^ 

stared pensively into the fireplace. * back ° n the Pair and 

miracle of passionate transnni tn what was said, but that 
P r ic behLiour ^d ^C’sburget? ShaUered by ‘he mail’s 

That whispering came to her like hicqi* ™ h,s P ered commands. 

> oy ’ cas ting uneasy doubt^V" a "„? vi1 drea m, dis- 

H C K y u- She felt ’ ra ther th^i heard Mi h h r > Wl ^ nS trus tfulness. 
tread behind hen She could ™t k . N,cbola s Talon’s noiseless 

meet his approach d n ° l bruig hers elf to turn round 

T i unc ° nsci “" si v 

My dear, my darling—I «Im so ^ d ‘ n quick >. ur gent tones: 

He wai 'T 8 “ another A v,s,tor has called ; 

allude to the pwposiful m^n who* 1 *" 1 *’ Sbe noticed * Did not 
nating both their thoughts. h Se squat lma ge was now domi- 
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•’I must go, Nicholas—now,” she breathed. 

He was instantly alarmed by something in her voice and 
manner. 

"You do believe in me, Susan?" he pleaded. 

She could not bring herself to look into his face. She knew 
■.here would be humble appeal in his magnificent black eyes. 

And in a vague way she comprehended he was a being battling 
against hopeless odds, sensed there was a secret in his life he %vas 
anxious to guard from her, and her woman's instinct told her 
that at that moment he was mortally afraid of losing her for ever. 
During those fleeting seconds of indecision Susan passed 

through a nightmare. * 

"Susan, my darling!” The cry was an appeal wrung from the 

tortured soul of the man. And Susan's young, inexperienced 
heart was deeply moved. 

He glimpsed the light in her shining eyes In a transport o! 

gratitude he covered her hands v/ith kisses. _ . 

"Tomorrow, then, beloved—I will send a me! f .^ e 

shall meet again.” There was a great te " de ™«“ “*'.5 voice. 
He led her to another door than the one she had ?"*«**_ . 

maid was waiting outside. Susan followed the trim form along 
a dark corridor, and out into a world of hooting motor car , 

.. hurrying people, and bright stars. -j when 

"I'm to put you in a taxi, miss,” murmured the maid, when 

they had gained the street. 

"Never mind—I'll walk,” returned Susan. ... 5riskly 

A ridiculous situation, mused Susan as ,he walked y 

al °S n o g redolent of the dramatic, yet so commonplace. ^ ^ her 
Susan's steps slowed down as the sudden tjjoug 
that she had not handed back the .roochTa lon^ ^ 
That wretched piece of jewellery, it would istent i y 

remain with her, to bother her, like Sthdbad had be p 

saddled with an unwelcome burden. . • inued steadily 

Mentally Susan shrugged her shoulders and 

on her way back to her diggings. t h , n he , breath as the 

thSS.rss’s.r^ g - 

Nicholas Talon’s room. * 


* 
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CHAPTER XXII 
archer’s warning 

Behind a suave mask Nicholas Talon hid ^Archer? 

emotion that beset him. In dealing with a man o J 
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outstanding calibre there was always that hundred-to-one 
chance to guard against—that infinitesimal slip, which Jim Archer, 
he knew, would hang on to like grim death. Hang on until all 
* his fine plans lay in ruins about him. What cursed mischance 
was it that had put Jim Archer, of all men, again on his track? 
But idle speculation never engaged Nicholas Talon for long. 
Except for an automatic stiffening of the face muscles, which 
.Jim Archer promptly noted, Nicholas Talon was his old, confi¬ 
dent self as he advanced across the room to meet the Secret 
Service man. 

Evening, Nick,” greeted Jim Archer agreeably, glancing 
round the room curiously. “Your visitor gone?” 

You ve just missed her,” parried Talon, barely managing 
to hide a startled awe, that was quickly succeeded by a welling 
no , t anger. Archer must have shadowed Susan Denton. 

Oh, I’m sorry for that,” smiled Archer. 

< !.c, riend ° £ y° urs - to °— 1 hear,” ventured Talon. 

«.?«V ght — Very sli 2 ht acquaintance, Nick.” 

know”’ What do you want? 1>m a very busy man, you 

",f 0 f *.’ m gathering, Nick—and you're working devilishly fast, 
Zd\ c i Lr^' n nUrde S- arSOn - to mention Professor Mac- 

^A S T lH W fK maleVO J en r t Snii,e ?P read over Nicholas Talon’s face. 
Arid the worst of it is, Jim, you can’t prove anything In 

mistakefe™” y ° Ur bull ' neck Sem P Ie would be making g a big 

on Y Archer f da ™ nabl , e P*** of the whole business, flashed 

min or walk^ff i>wl t be Ieft free now - free to work his own 
That but demrnJ 1+ tb * gr€atest defensive invention of an age. 

“Don’t be t o r/ U rl ed M h t eXt ; a0rdinary cleverness of the mfn. 
the stupid false sten ’• N,ck ' . ^ ast workers invariably overlook 

be AhiTIrrward^feeUngs!* P,ai "’ ,eatu ™ 

He had°sh a cto wed' S Susarf r> * U ? ’ m . ad e the spur of the moment, 
quickly learned the nam^nfTh 10 St ‘ James s Square, and had 
Susan had entered f h * OCCU P ant of the fla t which 

' intriSS'^wi 0 tS e Sui^) e e ^ ^ thinkin ? that Nicho,as Talon's 

the gZ foJhiHo^riSSend^lfnel 17 ? th t0 

Archer that in addition flft-S- xt- dawned on the astute 

violently in love with the lovelyshop-Sr^ 0 " COUld haV * 

I ^^^W , S r EngTlS! ! » iiWhy ' VOU C ° Uldn,t even P rove 

man we’ve our^^’m^SoJI 6 ^ e h a . min< ^ to take an unwanted 
prison bars. Now l^k here T 1 bemg ab lf to P ut him behind 

To date you’ve had’all thefack a^am^ here f °u a p,ain talk ' 

the tru m p S in your hands!”’ amazin S ™n that’s placed all 
—and dealing. ” Way ’ ^ lm * 1 m m the m °od for plain speaking 
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“I’m afraid, though, my suggestion will strike you as rather a 
tall order . 99 k 

Archer was merely fighting for time, trying to find the weakness 
in Talon's shield. 

“Don't mind me, Jim. I’m all ears," encouraged Talon 

brightly. ' 

“It's in the nature ol friendly advice—because I know of a 

fatai slip you've already made." 

“Meaning?" Talon's eyes had narrowed. 

“Oh, I’m not going to let you in on where you've slipped up— 
that'll come later when, should you refuse to take my advice, 
it becomes my pleasant duty to rope you in." 

“Well, let’s hear your valuable advice.” Though Talon 
spoke derisively, his eyes had hardened. He knew every trick 
and turn of masters of bluff, but he had always found Jim Archer 
different. Archer might speak in riddles at times, but never yet 
had he spoken without a deep, set purpose. For his own safety 
and peace of mind it were best to hear him out. 

“My advice to you. Nick, is to cash in on your considerable 
gains. You will nevei be allowed to leave the county with 
what you've got. so you'd better listen to reasonable talk 

Jim Archer was painfully aware that slipping from Jhe country 
with Professor MacArdle's invention would be the ‘«st °f the 
difficulties that would worry Talon s genius. Tal°nism 
quandary would be in concealing and successfully guarding « 
vital part of the copy until such time as arn *"t*rested foreign 
government had satisfied itself as to the usefulness of the £ven^ 
tion. There was Talon's one weakness, and that weakness wj 
Archer's frail opportunity Moreover a simpleadverse s gg 
tion had sometimes a way of playrng havoc with a spy s nerve 
engaged, as Talon was. with multifarious risky*detailIs. 

“What directions would your reasonable talk 

"55 ** 

it,- interposed Talon violently. held jn your hands, 

anda C s’ e ,h e 5 Txpari^nts'happencJ to have already fished War 

‘’^rchoTafTlio'n's^ 

moments. . , voice “Perhaps had 

“Don't, J.m,” he said at Iasit m * V( ^ ther e's an out- 
your— er—advice been possible; a week ig . Qn]y wasting 

side chance I might have hstene - decided ^ 0 carV e out a great 
your time. Since a few days 0 ; n harness, you know, 

career lor myself-and-yes-another m harness y ^ 

She's a sweet girl." Talon paused. There was to be 

confidence in his voice when he resun _ world before 

working for a regime that mean to don mate ^ be 

you're very much older. Tha t s houd y peculiar appeal 
made to me that at this period of my hfe maices a p 

t 0 Wa y s V T a a n ion y ;’m his turn, bluffing? In throwing out a hint oi 
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the country he was working for, was he attempting to lay a false 
scent ? 

Nicholas Talon's voice was almost cheerful as he went on: 
“You’re on the losing side this time, Jim, and with this inven¬ 
tion of Professor MacArdle's, certain is likely to be made doubly 
sure. My—er—clients have only to bide their time and all will 
fall into their hands with the readiness of a ripe plum." Talon 
held out his strong, shapely hand, palm upwards. “. . . Plop 
—Empire and all-“ he prophesied. 

“We've heard that .old wives’ story so often, Nick, we're 
thinking of having it done in vellum and presenting a copy to the 
palatial War Offices of the Wilhelmstrasse. I'll grant you that 
merely from eternal repetition some of our own faint hearts are 
beginning to believe there's something in what you prophesy, 
but I haven’t come here to discuss a world change that you and 
I know very well is not likely to occur during the next thousand 
years; I come to urge you to listen to reason." 

“Well, let me put it my own way, Jim—and you'll see your 
government would never offer the price I can command. If 
England holds on to this invention of MacArdle’s you know what 
it means? My clients are robbed of the one sure medium of 
putting on the screw—a devastating air attack on London’s 
panic-stricken millions—the heart of the Empire in disorder and 
roaring flames. What follows? My clients are driven to the 
sea rivalry again. Now if you can offer me the price of what a 
brand-new navy, stronger even than England’s, would cost, 
then I’m your man." 

Archer stared at the amazing Nicholas Talon. And the 
strange part about this odd encounter, Archer knew, was that 
the spy’s talk of vast counters was no idle boasting. There was 
a logical truth in the fantastic statement. 

“You probably know as well as I do, Jim, that the moment my 
—er—clients feel they.have been robbed of the air-raid trump 
card, that moment means the end of the naval agreement. For 
many obvious reasons my clients would prefer to stick to the air 
argument, as against a naval building rivalry—so I imagine you 
can gather what the possession of this secret means to me.” 

Yes—Archer knew. He knew, too, that Germany was ready 
to expand her navy the moment she thought supremacy in the 
air was lost; knew that the secret cadres of a vast modern naval 
force already existed—only waited for the order. The money 
would be found in the same manner as it had been squeezed out 
of the world for the air force and the new army. But it would be 
a terribly costly business, would mean abject slavery for the 
Reich s already overburdened, groaning millions. Not only 
that; denouncing the Anglo-German Naval Treaty would be 
tantamount to declaring open war. Yet notwithstanding these 
political drawbacks, Archer knew, in the present temper of the 
Nazis ruling# minority such was the secret intention of the 
Reich s leaders. And here was sure confirmation that Germany 
under a threat of a war of revenge was irrevocably committed 
to an expansionist programme—Empire in Europe, Empire over- 
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seas—committed to unscrupulous policies which must inevitably 
lead to world war. 

There was only one sure, logical shield against such madness. 
That was a mighty British Empire, strong in armaments and 
morality. 

Yes, there were many facets to Germany’s lacerated ambitions. 

Jim Archer rose to his feet. 

“Well, look here, Nick—I haven’t come here to listen to stories 
that all kinds of false prophets have been foretelling for a matter 
of centuries. I’m here to say we . are very concerned about 
Professor MaoArdle.” 

"The Professor’s dead—isn't he?" Talon tried to bite back 
the words. He had made a bad blunder and knew it. The 
news of the fire at ‘‘Lomond’’ had not as yet been allowed to 
leak out. 

Jim Archer's attitude changed. His face set like granite, his 
eyes became steely, as Talon, attempting a bluffing recovery, 
laughed uneasily. "You’re the S.S. representative, Jim—you 
don't expect me to lead you to the old fool, do you?” 

Jim Archer's voice was icily dispassionate. "Not exactly 
that, but I'm just warning anyone who has charge of him— 
he hasn’t to be hurt-” 

"Hurt?" Talon’s face creased into a sly smile. Now, Jim, 

why should anyone wish to hurt such a valuable possession-? 

Why, alive he’s positively worth his weight in gold to any govern- 
ment." 

Archer nodded, still with his eyes fixed on lalon s face. 

"And here's another tip, Nick. If you attempt to leave the 
country—you'll be arrested on a charge of murder and believe 
me, we’ve sufficient evidence to see you safely to the gallows—— 

Nicholas Talon’s lips pressed together involuntarily. His 
hands tightened. What was it this exasperating Archer had dis¬ 
covered ? Bah! It was all bluff. He was allowing the shrewd 
Archer to panic him into a mistake. His tracks had been too 
well covered. He had left no pointers. _ -Archer was atfcmptmg 
the age-old bluff of frightening him into making a bolt before ms 
plans were perfected, in tiie hope that haste would reveal a 
damaging clue. Yet Archer’s confident hint that he 1 

Professor was still alive would seem to be no leap in the dark 
Where on earth had he gone wrong there? Talon smiled 

Archer as he crossed to the door. 

•‘Well, we'll leave it at that, Jim—give me the night to th.nK 
over your-er-advice. I’m a funny sort of fellow; shouldj 
decide to come over to your camp—I come with all 

kn j°im Archer^stood on the pavement waiting for the ^*^5 ^ 
signalled. It suddenly struck him that never once had Susan 

Denton's name been mentioned. , imDor tant 

It was pure instinct, and the unerring feel for the »"JP^ a 
links in a tangled mix-up. that Archer deeded there lay N.choia^ 
Talon's strength and weakness. As he stepped mtc 
gave Philip Glade's address a daring plan came to his mind. 
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Yes, such a plan would force Talon’s hand—and he would 
need Glade’s help. If it failed they’d probably land themselves 
in to a first-class row—but risks had to be taken when one 
strove against such as Nicholas Talon. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“good hunting!” 

✓ 


Colonel Richard Blanchard gazed with distressed look at 
the pile of decoded reports lying on his desk. As Chief of Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence, none knew~better than he to what desperate 
straits the position in Europe had steadily deteriorated during 
the last few days. 

Ominous confirmation was to hand of .countless men on the 
march. Five hundred thousand soldiers* of the Third Reich, 
supported by a fleet of a thousand air-fighters and bombers, were 
massed on the Czech frontier. 

Somewhere in the grey mists of the North Sea England’s mighty 
battle fleet stood to action station, while France had manned 
her Maginot Line. There were those who averred that Germany 
would never start a European war—a war that was bound to 
flare into a world conflagration. 

But Colonel Blanchard was well aware ol the irrevocable 
revolution of half-starved, slave-driven Germany’s ruling Nazi 
caste—a dictatorship far more autocratic than ever in William 
the Second’s palmy days. 

Strike now, before the British Lion has had time to sharpen 
claws blunted after a long sleep of inactivity. Attack while the 
balance of power had some semblance of equality. Strike now 
to inject that periodical panacea of seeming victory which holds 
a dictator-ridden nation passive regarding home affairs while 
covetous eyes are focused on the violation of weaker neighbour 

wtcltCS* 


War Headquarters Staff of the Reich were aware that Britain 
was in no fit state to wage a major war in the air. They knew 

WC l 5 at Bntai ? W ^f total, V unprepared to withstand 
squadrons 1 murderous onslau e ht of Germany’s countless bombing 

Colonel Blanchard sighed. 

One man’s invention could have so altered the scheme of 
S “ Simal ™ o' been 

Colonel Blanchard again ran his eyes over Jim Archer’s 
terse re P°rt. It brought no meed of comfort. And that 
morning Britain s Prime Minister was flying to Munich. Had 
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Archer's report been different, history might have written a very 
different page. Blanchard knew in his heart what the Prime 
Minister's object would be. It could be only one thing— 
capitulation to an international blackmailer’s demands. 

Blanchard himself, during the early morning hours, had had 
a moment's tense interview with the Prime Minister, and his 
report had but added to the dismal tale of unreadiness—the 
awiul hazard it would be to risk a major war in the present state 
of the country’s air defences. 

Colonel Blanchard's thoughts were interrupted by a knock on 
the door. In answer to his command Jim Archer walked into 

the room. . , . „ , . 

•’Take a seat, Archer.” Without any preamble the Colonel 

lifted his subordinate’s report in front of him. “Doesn’t make 

edifying reading, my boy.” . 

“I m sorry, sir, my luck seems to have been dead out—this 

^ ^ 9 ^ 

Blanchard’s gloom was in no way lessened by glimpsing the 
strained, drawn look on Archer’s plain features. 

“Jt ever there was a moment when we required that extra pot 

of fortune. Archer, now was the time.” „ , , 

‘ I've got an idea we re in for a change, sir. Blancnard 
noticed that fighting indomitable gleam burning in Archers 
strange blue eyes, and somehow he was thrilled. 

Perhaps Colonel Blanchard’s greatest success in bundling his 

r/™wno, whfle^v.njodo his best. "might be showing on.y 
‘"“/would have given everything. Archer," Blanchard said 

^rr^d'*a° £7t ^ h «%3K , In™n^n d 5« 

XcoZT SoToSThTsfo'en copy has ,e,t Eng,and 
yet?” . . „ 

••No, sir. I’m sure of it. -That’s something.” 

Blanchard heaved a deep sigh of relief. . van ity—of 

••We have to thank the of a few’days either way 

thank the Lord both sides have suffiae ^ had Mac . 

save face. But I suppose you rea'.ze ^h^ Genera , Staff 

matter** whatf 

En^Und and 0 ?ran h ce Sgit have been prepared to make, they 
would not have satisfied exultant Germany. 
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Blanchard gazed out of his office window, on to the busy, rush¬ 
ing traffic of Whitehall. He turned again to Archer and resumed 
impressively: “It's only a breathing-space, though, my boy. 
The truth is, we're far—very far—from being ready to engage in 
a major clash in the aw. Just as we know the exact state of our 
opposite number in Germany, so do they know every detail con¬ 
cerning our unpreparedness. Our fear is not so much land and 
sea operations—there we are more than a match for any com¬ 
bination—but the trouble is our air offence and defence. The 
thought of the plight of a stampeding population subjected to 
an incessant air bombardment is a nightmare to responsible 
Ministers. And until we can successfully defend England from 
such a horror our hands will continue to be tied in the councils 

of Europe—we'll be forced to buy peace at almost any price_” 

“That’s hard talk, sir.” H 

“Damnably hard, Archer, but no harder than the realities 
All the satisfaction we could derive, after this Department's 
continual warnings in the past, is to join the ‘I-told-you-so’ 
brigade, and that brings cold comfort. Eh?” 

He smiled ruefully. “But, Archer, I would like to get hold ol 
a few of those slogan-mongers, and rub their noses in the filth 
they ve„ stirred up.” Colonel Blanchard jerked forward his 
monocle glinting in the light. “Take 'Business as Usual' for 
instance that self-same slogan was a cry that nearly brought us 

to t°he n m r i', 15 ' J* was a wor >derful conscience-salver 

uV. ’ k 6 ° th . erS madC S3Crifices ar> d laced certain 
slaughter. How in heaven’s name can there be business as usual 

when three hundred million Europeans alone—our best customers 

Kir r ‘ n f d with iron tariff walls, juggle with currency 
like confidence tricksters, and slave night and day piling uS 

T b? u V ltt,e P in -Pomts glinted in the Colonel's eye S P 8 P 
Archer knew that owing to his Chief’s responsible position it 

d?c S le imP Bllkchar°H r h,m t0 *7 frank ° utside ow n immediate 
® ,a " chard was as close as an oyster, but there came 

moments when it was impossible not to indulge in that human 

necessity—-letting off steam. Always the wily Chief cho» a 

-Wafs tM'" ate .I™ HiS ex Pf° s * ve expressions. ” * 

us as deep in the MS 

A go’od ma°ny ^^ti^"^^ 1°^' ' 

Illsslislspi 

iPiUlgSSii 

settle every problem peacefullv tLil?? ,n 8 days of peace can 
Of ours. God ftnow/T^ 
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much of war’s miseries—but I recognize that problems there 
have always been, and vexed problems will always be with us 

_but this is the one great lesson that history has taught 

Guns Talk! And the more you have of 'em the louder you can 
shout. If Britain hopes to retain her hard-won possessions and 
liberties, only the logic of being strong enough to hold them wil 
bear in the long run. And here is another side of the medal 
that our slogan-mongers miss—not only does strength attract 
wavering would-be allies, but those allies, once they have been 

roped into our orbit, create trade . . 

Blanchard paused again, then he spoke apologetically, borry. 
Archer—but it does one good to be able to speak one s mind a 
times”—he gave a short laugh—“and I’ve been bursting to get 
that off my chest. Now, my boy, what do you propose doing? 

Jim Archer gazed at his Chief with a speculative eye^ It 
you don’t mind, sir, I’d sooner not say-I ye an ‘dea and a^ro 
feet in mind that might be better if I kept it to myself. All 

ask is a free hand for forty-eight hours. a 

The two men warily examined each other s faces. 

muscle moved in Archer's grim features. .• i n nk in 

Blanchard jerked forward. There was an appealing 
his eyes, and his lips twitched. ’’Archer, we must securethat 
invention—I don’t give a hoot in hell how you get it-but get it! 

You know how much depends on »t—-r d Jim Archer 

•‘Perhaps even more than you do, sir, returne j 

6V ‘ ‘VS/ell, take your free hand—I ask no questions. 

‘‘Thanks—awfully, sir.” 

Archer stood up and buttoned his coat. t t v,e 

Blanchard rose'to his <-t and accompany h.s a g en^to g. 
door. He patted Archer's broad back. Uon ge 
same sort of trouble as Wallis 
“I know my man, sir-” 

"K shadow!" 2 Last ^"k “he^Ta very bean.iiu, g.ri- 

and it’s given him big ideas. 

“Oh, there’s a woman m it r ^ 

<«Yes—and she’s not his kind. 

'‘Well', thanks again, sir. for th. eipe" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


KIDNAPPED 


Saturday evening Madame Sigratta regarded Nicholas Talon 
with an odd look of devotion. In it there was something of the 
cat surveying a kitten that has found its claws. It was a look 
that irritated Nicholas Talon in the extreme; but because this 
over-dressed creature was a vital link in his plans he managed to 
smother his feelings. 

Madame Sigratta was one who possessed strange twists in 
her character, and as such required wary humouring. Nicholas 
Talon s success with women was in gauging to a nicety just when 
P )ead or when to dominate, in the St. James’s Square flat 
Madame swept off her furs, and although the room was warm she 
complained: “It's cold here.” 

( Ignoring the woman’s protest, Nicholas Talon demanded 
Nobody followed you here?” 

“No.” 

“Well?” 

.. travel a gent told me there has been a great deal of can¬ 
cellations because of this war scare_” 

i-h hV 1 ’ t?* 1 w . ou,d the ver y devil if this trip were cancelled 
I d have to make other plans . . .” muttered Talon, a frightened 
gleam leaping to his eyes. ’ ’ ,r, & ncenecl 

agent to,d me th ey’ll travel all right—if matter- 

Sv mone°r Fr * ay * He has s ° ld ™ the ffcket.wd took 

y_ ^. thc tr, PP ers are to leave on Monday.” 

Nicholas Talon heaved an impatient sigh. 

nothi"g W had Ca h n a pp°ei S ed , ° our P™par«tio M a, though 

««M nd nOW 1 think I’d better run down to Bayieigh_ ’ 

‘tap tncde o, Uving, 
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he had been attentively possessive, jealous even, as about all his 
meagre possessions, and Sandy in his curt way had made him¬ 
self indispensable to the clairvoyante’s very existence. 

There is no accounting for such strange twists in human 
affections, but the fact remained that Nicholas Talon knew it 
behoved him to tread very cautiously. Should this creature dis¬ 
cover that, owing to a sudden burst of rage on his part, Sandy 
Cooper had paid the supreme penalty, then nothing would pre¬ 
vent the storm that would break over their heads. At all costs, 
until he had safely shaken the dust of England from his feet, 
that secret of Sandy Cooper must be kept from Madame Sigratta. 

"I said I would be away only for a day or two-” said the 

woman, stirring in protest. 

"Don't start raising objections now," he roughly admonished; 
then, his voice softening to a pleading note, he went on: "You 
have done so well so far, it would be a shame to spoil all your 
splendid work. The way you tricked that stupid Professor and 
photographed his papers, the clever manner in v/hich the photo¬ 
graphic reductions were palmed on to—er—that girl was all 
really wonderful," he /altered, his voice sinking to a low, plead¬ 
ing unctuousness she found irresistible. "There is far too much 
at stake now, so when the girl travels on Monday you will go with 
her-" 

"What about my work—my home-?” 

"The little you will miss from your—er—clients I shall make 
up a thousandfold when this job is finished. You know I can be 
very generous-” 

A greedy light glinted in the woman’s eyes. 

"There is only need for you to travel as far as Tours—there 
you can pretend to a sudden illness, and return to England, 
leaving the field to me-” 

"This girl is coming here again tonight?” 

"Yes," he nodded, and Nicholas Talon could not conceal the 
light” of happiness that gleamed in his eyes. "Susan will be here 
in about ten minutes’ time." 

"And that's a broad hint to make myself scarce, eh?" Nicholas 
Talon's behaviour caused Madame Sigratta to regard him 
closely, and to weigh Susan Denton in a new light. She was 
too -well versed in reading the signs in her dupes not to under¬ 
stand this obvious pointer in the happy man before her. That 
sharp intellect detected his secret. 

"Take care!" she warned. Dramatically assuming one of her 
prophetic poses, a veil falling over her eyes, she continued: 
"Take care; blind love has led many a clever being to disaster 
—that girl Susan Denton is not your sort-" 

Nicholas Talon smiled derisively. ."Save the seance pose for 
others." Then his manner turned serious. "Love can accom¬ 
plish wonders when a man is uplifted by the right kind of woman. 
Susan loves me—and I can offer her not only love, but a life of^. 

excitement and luxury.” > 

Madame Sigratta shrugged her shoulders, and without another 

word she left him. 
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Nicholas Talon seated himself in an easy chair. He would 
have a few more precious moments in which to review the 
situation. 

His plans were well laid. Even though Archer knew all of 
the truth, the exposure would come too late to harm his coup. 
He would leave England by his own secret route, and at about 
seven-thirty, Tuesday night, he would meet Susan Denton 
amongst the ancient towers of historic Tours—and then . . . 

Nicholas Talon glanced at the clock, and stirred uneasily. 
The fingers moved past the hour Susan had promised to arrive. 
And as the time pressed inexorably on, into Nicholas Talon’s 
heart there came a strange foreboding of disaster. 


As Susan Denton left her diggings an end of the summer 
storm that had threatened London the whole day broke with a 
vivid flash of lightning and a fierce clatter of thunder. 

Susan hurried along, opening her umbrella as large drops of 
rain spattered on to the pavement. 

During the afternoon Nicholas Talon had spoken to her on the 
.telephone. He had pleaded for another interview, and Susan 
had readily agreed to call at. his St. James’s Square flat. She 
wanted to meet Talon, because she had been notified that the 
motor trip would leave for the South of France on the Monday 
morning. And Susan was anxious to hand back the brooch to 
its owner before she left. 

There was another reason, too. A persistent warning voice 
had whispered a caution concerning ardent Nicholas Talon. 
Susan had come to the conclusion that further developments in 
their relations had better be postponed. Sure % of herself and 
Nicholas Talon, she was determined she would tell him so that 
very night. ^ 

Head down against the gusts of wind, Susan had reached»the 
gloomy, darkened shadows of Sloane Mansions when she was 
suddenly seized by the arms. Unceremoniously she was bundled 
into a slowly moving car. Too surprised to offer resistance or 
to call out in those first breathless seconds, the girl commenced 
to struggle frantically when she felt the car leap forward into a 
great speed. But a pair of strong arms held her helpless. 

"Miss Denton,” gasped a laughing, breathless voice out of 
the darkness, “I assure you no harm is meant.” 

Susan knew that voice, and the recognition left her mute and 
astounded. 

‘‘What does this outrage mean?” managed Susan at last. 

“There is a perfect explanation,” sighed the voice, “but I 

can t hope to do it justice unless you give me your promise to 
remain quiet.” 

“I make no promises,” returned the girl, “but I’m all atten¬ 
tion to hear your—er—perfect explanation.” 

But Susan was doomed to wait until the next morning for a 
complete exposition of the mystery. They were out on the Great 
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West Road by now, and even as her companion's voice began, a 
thunderous crash caused the car to swerve dizzily, whi)e a tink¬ 
ling of glass told that one of the windows of the car had been 
shattered. . . . 

With a grinding of brakes the vehicle came to a halt. 

Susan and her companion leaped out, as did the driver. They 
saw the chauffeur’s face was streaming in blood from a cut caused 
by dying glass. A huge tree, felled by the fierce wind, was 
stretched across the road behind the car. Though the trunk had 
missed them by yards, one of the branches had shattered a win¬ 
dow. 

The storm roared while a deluge of rain pelted down pitilessly. 

“Jump in!’’ yelled Susan’s companion. “I'll drive. As we 
can’t go back, we must keep on.” 

Susan obeyed, and no sooner had the driver followed her into 
the car than it shot forward, forcing its way through a storm 
that was to be remembered for many a long day in the south of 
England. 




CHAPTER XXV 


THE KEY 


io Jim Archer it fitted in with the general gloom that Inspector 
Joseph Semple should wear a worried expression and speak in 
peevish grunts 

Archer and Semple had met in Pall Mall accidentally. And 
like two friendlv lawyers who expect to be engaged on opposite 
sieves of a case, and who in the laudable but secret hope of being 
able to pump each other, they had agreed to take an early- 
morning sandwich together. They were seated at a table in a 

quiet corner of the Sports Club. . ... 

Omitting any reference to Susan Denton, and to his clash wi 
Nicholas falon in Madame Sigratta’s house, Jim Archer had 
related the incidents surrounding.lhe disappearance of 
MacArdle’s invention and the tragic fire at “Lomond . He had 
done this in the hope of brightening the Inspector's Sunday, and 


if possible to draw him out. 

Archer’s news only seemed to plunge Inspector Semple in 

deeper gloom. - . . 

“You birds have it easy,” he grumbled. You might get 
very little of the kudos when you do deliver the goods, but you 
don't have to expect a public stinker when you do fail. I ve 
had advance notice of what the Home Office will think about 
the MacArdle affair if it isn't promptly cleared up. I’m afraid 
there'll be trouble in the offing for me. . . 
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Semple grinned ruefully. “It appears there’s much more 
behind it than meets my naked optic, and it seems Wallis was 
very ill-advised in travelling back to Headquarters without an 
escort to nurse him.” Semple sighed, while there was exas¬ 
perated disgust in his voice as he went on: “Take the mystery to 
Scotland Yard and they expect good old Joe to produce the body 
and the missing plans like a magician does the stuffed rabbit out 
of his top-hat. I've got two men down at ‘Lomond’, but for all 
the good they’re doing they might as well be wintering in Tahiti.” 

“I’d gathered that already,” put in Jim Archer. 

“You don’t say; how?” 

“Well, had you got hold of anything worth while you’d have 
been bragging all over the place.” 

Archer glanced at Semple’s large face reflectively. “Can I 
giv v e you a dark hint to pass on to your two men?” he asked. 

“If it won’t tax -their alleged deductive powers too much I 
might.” 

“Tell ’em that the body found in the tower ruins was not that 
of Professor MacArdle, and ask them to look very closely into the 
movements-of Nicholas Talon—he was down there too.” 

Inspector Semple allowed his jaw to drop the while he stared 
at Archer incredulously. 

“Oh, just the thing that was needed,” he laughed with a hollow 
chuckle—“just the spice of added mystery to complicate matters 
a bit further. Whose body d'ye think it was—John Brown’s?” 

Inspector Semple disliked intensely the kind of case that 
became cluttered up with Secret Service mysteries. He knew his 
own limitations, and when it came to chasing espionage chimeras 
or solving secret codes he was the first to admit they left him 
guessing. That sort of unnatural detection he gladly left to 
those who were jnterested. When you can’t grapple with a 
ghost, avoid it, had always been Inspector Semple’s golden rule. 
Receiving no answer, the Inspector went on: 

“A collection of local notabilities will view the remains at 
Bayleigh mortuary tomorrow morning, ten o’clock, and it’s a 
hundred to one tbe verdict will be that the deceased gentleman 
Professor Justin MacArdle, met his death accidentally—and here 
you come cluttering up a clear case with windy hints about 
Nicholas Talon.” 

Jim Archer held his peace. It did not matter so much for the 
present whose identity was fastened on to the body found in 
the “Lomond” ruins. What did matter, it suddenly struck him 
was, should such a verdict be passed, Nicholas Talon would be 
lulled into a false sense of security. So Jim Archer switched on 
to another intriguing character. 

“There’s an old friend of yours in Town.” 

“You don’t say,” grunted Inspector Semple without en¬ 
thusiasm. 

* “Yes—Madame Sigratta.” 

For the first time that day a gleam of amusement showed on 
the Inspector s features. 

“I’d an idea that suburban scenes were going to pall on the 
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Madame .sooner or later. I’d rather expected sooner. The 
spook racket can't be a very paying proposition these days. I 
was debating that subject with a doctor pal of mine only last 
night. He said that most professional men are feeling the 
draught badly. These war scares seem to have cured all his 
clients ol minor illnesses.” Semple laughed. ‘‘So what must 
Madame be going through?” 

‘‘Oh. I don't know,” denied Jim Archer. “Someone I know 
happened to be by the Madame's side yesterday in Cooks./ She 
made a lot of enquiries, then booked a tour to the South of 
France. Now that the glad Munich news has come through the 
trip is to leave on Monday—so if that means anything, Madame 

is either in funds or-” . 

“I'm willing to bet it’s the ‘or’ that's taking Madame to the 

carefree South of France,” interposed Semple. 

As they prepared to leave the club the two men eyed each 


There were two items of information Semple knew he could pass 
to Jim Archer. After all, if anything came from this job >t would 
most likely be the man seated opposite who would bring it to a 
successful conclusion, and it would not be Jim Archer who wou 
reap the praise. But he would impart only one item; he would 

keep the other up his sleeve, just in case. It wasAllows* 
to be able to take the wind out of these young S.S. fello 


Sa, “Well, here's a Roland for your Oliver—I had^ a visitor last 
night.” Genuine amusement gleamed in the Inspecto. y 
“A good friend of yours; who do you think it wasf . 

Jim Archer made no attempt at a guess. He waited, n y 

watching the Inspector’s face. 

“Nick Talon!” 

Archer literally jumped out of his chair. of 

Inspector Semple was inordinately gratified at th 

utter consternation Jim Archer cast at him. 

“Yes. late last night the bold Nick arrived to lodge a com 
plaint He’s been robbed—and from all accounts 
good-looker. She’s stolen a very valuable brooch 

Both the girl and the brooch ‘^yV^P^^He’s not concerned 
given us the problem of finding em ogam. value that’s 

so much about Miss Denton; it’s the brooch, or its value, 

worrying him.” ,mtinct emotions as he 

Jim Archer was conscious of several d,stl " beaming now 

gazed silently at Inspector Semple s broad J ac ’ . e ; m p e rturb- 

that he had managed to s P r ' n ^, a ^ ca su . rpr ‘'. in , mDr ess?on was 
able Secret Service man. And Archer s main agent it 

that Nicholas Talon was the most audacious espionage g 

had ever been his lot to deal with. efficient machinery 

To have the whole of Scotland Yard s t ed from 

searching for a girl who should at all costs p - that would 
falling into his clutches was just the stroke of gemu 

appeal to Talon’s grim sense of humour. made 

Inspector Semple was so elated at the impression he had ma 
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he called for a cigar, and while he put a light to it he cast another 
look at the blank face opposite. 

“Talon was in an unusually open mood," murmured Semple; 
“he gave me a broad hint, a hint I’m now burning to prove out 
■—the girl who has snaffled his brooch was the self-same lady 
who was with Frake the night he was shot, and who since then 
has stayed for a day or so at—er—‘Lomond’. I really fancy 
myself putting a few questions to this interesting beauty..’’ 

,It was then that Jim Archer was seiEed with a flash of inspira¬ 
tion. Nicholas Talon’s cleverness had overreached itself. He 
had given those latter additional items of information to mask 
the importance of the first. Susan Denton, he had always 
suspected, was the key to Talon’s espionage schemes. 

Now he cursed himself for a blind fool. It was not so much 
the girl herself as what she carried that counted. 

He again saw the agitated girl standing in Glade’s room 
fingering a magnificent piece of jewellery at her throat. Again, 
there was her panic enquiry when she had recovered in Fisher’s 
dairy. 

With an effort Archer managed to keep the tenseness he was 
feeling out of the ordinary enquiry he put to Inspector Semple. 

“Did Talon let you have a drawing of the brooch-?” 

“Why, yes—here it is.” Inspector Semple pulled out his 
note-book and extracted a thin tracing of the missing piece of 
jewellery. 

Archer stared at the drawing. His photographic mind went 
back to that tense moment when he had held those tracings in 
his hand in Madame’s bureau the night he had broken into her 
house. Here in his hand was a facsimile of those very tracings 1 
and here, too, was sure evidence that Nicholas*Talon and Madame 
Sigratta were working together, hand in glove. 

_. T *l e t /. a ? ingS In Madame ' s possession did not relate to Professor 
MacArdle s invention, but they did point to where the stolen 
copy was now hidden. 

Jim Archer had fathomed the mystery, understood Nicholas 
batons ingenious ruse. If he worked fast he could probably 


He handed back the thin tracing to Inspector Seinple. 

I ve an idea you’ll be applying for a warrant for Nick Talon’s 
axresc 

“Yes—and the charge?” 

“Murder-” 

It was Inspector Semple’s turn now to stare. 

“You don’t say!” 

to^ther nSPeCt ° r dropped h,s bant ering tones as they left the club 

“That’ll be a terrible shock to Madame Sigratta_” 

But Jim Archer did not wait to hear more; he had called a 

hlS hand in had driVen away 

thought uppermost in his mind was Talon’s clever- 
A mce touch. The touch of the master mind with an 
artistic sense. Nicholas Talon had Scotland Yard men search 
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ing lor Susan Denton, and when she was found, Scotland Yard 
would innocently hand over to Talon Professor MacArdle’s 

invention. . . 

Then he reflected with satisfaction that as it had been im¬ 
possible for him to telephone to Philip Glade, because of the great 
storm that had raged through the night, so also would it be im¬ 
possible for Scotland Yard to reach his friend. 

He would make one call and then drive round to Glade s Hat 
to see if Simms had heard anything of his master. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

INSPECTOR SEMPLE S MISTAKE 

Murder! To Inspector Semple, Archer's reference to the proba¬ 
bility that Nicholas Talon would face a charge of murder wa. 
like showing a raw steak to a hungry hound. 

diagnoses, ^disconnected --s-gan So move 

.. s 

Semple s mind. ^ow Arrher s ta xi disappear into the Mall, 

t^rthis mysttry". Nicholas Talon and -Lomond" would be 

worth his own personal super vision that. 

Nicholas Talon ^ ^ a d cropped up on winch one might 

But to date nothing definite nan cro PH v h other bait. 

act. for it seemed Archer was ^ P 1 ^ Inspecto r Semp!e himsell 
Nobody had been more surprised t b £ vi the forbidding 

prec?ncts ^SSt^Y^d in order to lay a complaint 

-Semple SXS oYihe 

had stood there, hat ,n hand « S P an undercurrent of 

missinfj ghi nnd broocln Semple^had^lid nd (he sly Nlck , 

bo^ ac° t 'o t „ h :L t n wou.d seem to meet the naked eye. 

&STE h~d appreciated the sterling dualities o. a man 
like Jim Archer, there i^and r«ourc« of Nicholas Talon 

down of a criminal with the alone There, were a lot ol 

was obviously a job ftir «h«i £^ '° w "' 0 fondly imagined they 
^e^Urrufpoiice^hlems and business than the police 
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themselves. Young S.S. fellows who found themselves in 
Archer’s shoes were liable to overestimate their own capabilities. 
Scotland Yard had forgotten more in the patient game of track¬ 
ing down clever criminals than any S.S. man would ever learn. 
Yes—the more he came to think of it the more he was convinced 
that there were several nasty twists in this case that would be 
worth straightening out. There was Wallis and the missing 
plans, the fire at “Lomond”, and Archer’s hint concerning the 
mystery surrounding the defunct Professor MacArdle; Machine- 
Gun Frake and that girl in the car with him. And flitting 
unseen behind all these events the ominous, shadowy figure of 
Nicholas Talon. 

Murder ? 


Well, why not take a walk over to St. James’s Square and 
have a quiet word with the fountain head himself? He had a 
ready-made excuse to hand to Nicholas Talon. He could say 
he had called to have a further little chat about the missing girl 
and brooch. He could wind up the interview by asking a few 
non-committal questions relating to those events that seemed to 
touch Nicholas Talon so mysteriously. 

And if he came to the conclusion there was something in it, 
then he could invite Talon to step over to Scotland Yard. Once 
there, it would be a slow-witted Inspector who couldn't take 
advantage of such an opening. 

Disavowing any idea of attempting to steal a march on Jim 

Archer, Inspector Semple turned his steps towards St. James’s 
Square. J 

Nicholas Talon received him immediately. Almost, it seemed 
with open arms. ’ 


Sorry to.disturb you, Mr. Talon—er—on such a morning.” 

Oh, don t mention it, Inspector,” returned Nicholas Talon 
politely, a smile on his lips, but a minute, glinting fleck right at 
the back of his eyes. He pushed a chair forward 

Depositing his bowler hat on the table on front of him, Inspector 
bemple seated himself. 


‘'J’" 1 a ?fY? tracin | ^ at gi^will be a little more difficult than 
we thought,” opened Semple. 

“That’s an awful nuisance—to me—Inspector. I had a cus¬ 
tomer red-hot about that brooch-” 

“Yes? Well, on enquiries being made at her place of busi- 

—her annLThnl v! ^ had been granted leave of.absence 

a trin u holiday, I understand. She’s actually booked for 

V i fo ~ tbe Cont »nent tomorrow morning.” 
glanced at : Talon and said pointedly: “Of course we’ve 
g°t all the ports and aerodromes watched.” ’ 

0 PPonents l of 

mn° Ut BS? d the gl t V*' ^f^h^^ways p^d'^n ttelonf 

and in a haVt?* ^ er ? ple possessed an unsubtfe mind^ 

tHwi'no? co^ne off second-best 3 " h ' had 
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He went straight to the point now. But his abruptness had 
a peculiar effect on the suspicious Talon, who, totally in the dark 
as to what significance could be attached to the Inspector s sur¬ 
prising visit, was slowly attributing to the call a profounder 

menace than it warranted. , . 

“Why didn't you mention you had been down in Bayleigh 

last week-end, Mr. Talon?” demanded Semple_ 

“Why should I have done so? countered Talon, seeing the 

” "Only the facM-hat this gin was playing around there too makes 
• t suspiciously like you are trying to mislead us. 

“Am I under cross-examination?” , _ „ 

“Oh dear no—only we like to start square, you know. 
“Perhaps 'you think I've got the girl hidden somewhere my 

Se The Inspector's look roved round the room, and finally it 

SetU T^at n s InMea ^’had^ne^^truck me. Mr. Talon, but to 

ofhiXngue over h^ though they 

^I travel le<? to Bajrl*eigh°for ^ Prospective 

CU “ I°"ee r DoeTt^e pTolpecUve cxStomer happen to bear the name 

° f ‘^Whv^yes*" rat AJi ? admira b ly ie.gne* surprise in Talon's voice 

and look hid a wave oi‘ ^ YlnhischaTr. He was beginning 

Inspector Se«» ple set ^ ^ !b h * secmed to have more substance 
to enjoy himseH. Arche a thing Q f the signs, far more, 

than shadow in it, if Mldame Sigratta ?" queried Semple. 

SS-I who ntahe a* study o. chatac 

ter> >»» 

uSS 1 ? J quaint* cha.acU Mr. Talon^i.d you Ml lum 

at rn know he had touched off the fuse in 

The Inspector was not t k Semple suddenly saw a 

that arsenal of Tal °" S . d _ ro ^- 1 , e face before him. There was 
startling change sweep across 1 , ook Talon shot at him. 

something incredibly menat ' g t , iad ne ver been there, 

But the next moment, almost as th^g^ aUractlve sin ,le lit up 

the scow) passed, an ’ le could hardly believe his eyes. 

H= "sucLd m 1 breath f, raiie. as Taion said suave,y: 

‘‘Yes, I think I noticed the little c iap y". - s b ra in worked at 
As always when mortally presses!. Talons bra^ ^ then . 

lightning speed. He forme a ‘ h back G f his mind that 
Though the ghost of a f sus P! C ‘° n si ^lnce o? Semple's visit and 

que™ ioningt nsisy ~ 
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And there was the one comforting thought: the blundering 
Semple was complacently seated here in his own rooms. A far 
different, proposition from a cross-examining Semple in his 
bureau at the Yard. 

Semple knew now that Nicholas Talon was fencing desper¬ 
ately, was fighting for time, and he judged the moment had come 
to test Talon’s nerve. 

“Oh, well, we can forget Bayleigh; I’m satisfied. But there’s 
one or two little things I’d like clearing up ..." As he paused 
and glanced at Nicholas Talon a slight challenging note crept 
into his voice. “So I wonder if you’d mind stepping over to 
Scotland Yard with me-’* 

“I don’t object in the least,” returned Talon almost brightly. 
There was a firmness in his lips and a twinkle in his eyes now that 
almost carried the impression to Semple that Nicholas Talon 
accepted the invitation not only with alacrity but with relief. 
Talon crossed to a corner and took from a stand his hat, stick, 
and gloves. 

Semple rose to his feet and promptly made the mistake Ta )n 
had counted on. He took his hat in his hand and turned towa ds 
the door, showing to the lynx-eyed Talon nothing but a bread 
back. 

It was not the Inspector’s fault, for Talon’s acceptance and 
movements had been entirely natural. 

Inspector Semple hardly experienced any pain from the expert 
blow he received at the base of his skull. Without a sound he 
sagged to the floor in a crumpled heap. 

And with tiger-like rapidity Nicholas Talon got to work, the 
while he gave vent to his pent-up emotions with little snarling 
whispers. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


BREAKFAST FOR TWO 

Mrs. Marie Louise Stack, petite and starch, a very genteel 
personage, did not allow the habitual careful expression of her 
.f-r t0 re S‘ ster the disapproval that raged in her breast. 
Iremways ” housekeeper, and “Tremways’ ” sedate dic- 

£ t °P. 1 ? e i- her -.P arC « tS befODe her ’ Mrs - Stack had always served 
the Glade family.* Served gravely and loyally, frowning on any. 

f i? bad taSte “ thou gh she herself were fn 

k S w g tha * anc,ent Glade family that could trace 
its origins back to the misty years of the Tudors. 

Many Glades had passed within her ken, but the most reckless 
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and lovable of all was “Tremways’s” present master, Mr. Philip. 
He certainly did not look the part of a reckless rake, but when 
compared with those other calm, immaculate Glades who had 
passed on his conduct at times was revolutionary. For instance, 
last night, in a terrific storm, Mr. Philip had arrived at “Trem- 
ways" unannounced. He had driven from London through a 
hideous night of uprooted trees, floods, and the fury of an end- 
of-sumrner storm 

To arrive without notice in a house thinried of servants was 
bad enough, but to arrive with a young female was worse. And 
as though he wished to add insult to injury, he had whispered 
dramatically to her that the girl was a fugitive from justice — 
was hiding from the police, who were already searching high and 

low tor her. . „ 

Outwardly Mrs. Stack v/as the soul of decorum, wearing the 
fixed look of calm serenity that descends on the retainers who 
for generations have served the great, but inwardly, as she 
waited for the guest to come in from the garden to breakfast, 
she was in a turmoil of nervousness and dread. 

Mrs. Stack received rather a shock when she beheld lovely 
Susan Denton coming towards her in the broad daylight of a 
glorious Sunday morning over the close-clipped, terraced lawns. 

Unconscious of the housekeeper’s jealous scrutiny, Susan 
stenoed through a wide window into a finely proportioned, stately 
dining-room, a dream of a room with a southern aspect broad 
and low. with mellowed oak and paintings, a room tl\at Susan had 

visualized in her fanciful dreams. , 

To Mrs. Stack's surprise, this simple, honest-to-goodness- 

looking girl did not bear the stamp of adventuress. She had seen 
—and in secret violently disapproved—many distaff sprigs o 
English nobility who would have answered to the cx P^ ess ‘ 0, J 

Sb,; d cra s ,o & g 

— *<£ ?<>*n you 

Sa Su'an S . e hlnke°d The 'l.U^wom.n, and seated herself at the end 
of the Hrtte d'ning-table where places had been set for two. 

for her abduction and detention. . t 

But Susan ignored the mystery and stairtedito 1 eat 
Presently she heard the click of a door behind her, but ret used 

to turn her head or show a sign that she had .. es _ old 

Philm C ,lade in tweeds, toned in to the iremways oiu 

background, and. looking as though he belonged to the ensem e 
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as by right, walked into the room with a huge bunch of flowers 
in his hand. 

“Good morning—these axe an offering to my fair prisoner," he 
said, depositing the flowers on the table. “May I join you?— 
I’m ferling rather peckish.” 

“It’s your chair—and I suppose your breakfast—so I don’t 
expect it would matter much even if I did object.” 

“Well, let’s be happy about it,” smiled Philip Glade as he 
seated himself—“I’m enjoying every moment of my warder- 
ship.” 

“Don’t you think it’s very unusual for a warder to dine with 
his prisoner?” asked Susan, trying to be severe. 

“Oh, no, I’m a very kind-hearted warder. And then, you’re 
not exactly a prisoner, not yet. You’re a fugitive from justice, 
from that famous sleuth Inspector Semple of Scotland Yard. 
You should have seen Mrs. Stack’s face when I told her so last 
night. D’ye know, I suspect that in her leisure moments she 
devours detective thrillers, and she’s developed a lively imagina¬ 
tion.” 

Susan smiled, despite her anxieties. “Would it be too 
much to ask the why and the wherefore for this?” demanded 
Susan. 

“I was doing my best to tell you last night, just before that 
falling tree nearly brained us, but you said you couldn't believe 
a word I was saying. Look at me now in broad daylight—do I 
look the kind of johnny to deceive a young girl?” 

Again, in spite of an effort to keep her reserve, Susan smiled. 

“Well, this time I'll listen patiently to your funny story.” 

A young footman entered the room with hot dishes. 

“Oh, Brooks, you might make another attempt to get through 
to London-” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Have the Sunday papers arrived yet?” 

“Not yet, sir—I'll bring them in immediately they are de¬ 
livered-” 

Glade turned to Susan. “That storm last night seems to have 
bust all the telegraph wires between here and London.” 

“It didn’t stop us from getting here.” 

‘No. I’m rather proud of that run, and I must say you 
behaved splendidly.” 

“Thanks for nothing. When am I to hear your explanation ?” 

“You are inquisitive, aren’t you?” 

.Considering I'm the victim, I think I’m showing wonderful 
restraint. It was only because of the storm, and the fact you 

7 e . r— 7 we werc both very tired last night, that prevented me from 
insisting on calling the police.” 

‘But it’s out of those laddies' clutches I’m frying to keep 
you-” 

Susan heaved a sigh oi exasperation. 

“Fire away, Mr. Glade. I’ll holdjnyself in while you tell your 
tall story in your own way. Don’t mind me. Take your own 
time.” 


I > 
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“It's very complicated, Miss Denton- 

"Yes, fairy stories usually are.” 

"Well you see, my pal Jim Archer has a rooted idea that 

Nicholas Talon is a crook of the very first genre- -” 

"Mr. Talon is a friend of mine,” interrupted Susan haughtily. 
"Well I can muster a few ripe birds in my album, too. Ihere 
was once a smart johnny who actually slept in this house care¬ 
free and all that, one would never dream it of him—who rifled 
all the houses in this district worth rifling and—but that s 
another story. Now, from all accounts it appears that Nicholas 
Talon is the spy-croolc sans pareil I 

in the world to run down your pals, but Jim Archer has got it 
on the brain that you are in peril of getting dragged "\ t0 
•Lomopd’ mix-up, on the wrong side—if you understand what 

I mean.” , . . , . 

Susan stared at Glade dumbfounded. 

"The ‘Lomond' mix-up?” she repeated dazedly. 

“Yes the theft of the Professor's plans, and the awful fire, 

^Bufl “tow n'oSaboTTlhe whole matter—” 

“We knowThat.Susan—er—Miss Denton-i. would be an out- 

ra ?-Tdon i! tmean 0 that-there must be some mistake. I must see 
Mr. Tal"n d only to give him back a brooch he handed to me. 

‘’• e /hat'sbad h ?u e s^ W We'll send .t back to him forone never 

whispers in the ear ot I* 1 P c j„ ht that bandit was 

in the car with Maclune-Gun Frakc the^mght ma^^^ ^ )au „. 

k.lled. Now, putting two^and t conclusion that a little 

S!y !r,he"L P n a ,^: awlyf’rom MnTa.onJsdangerous prox.m.ty, 
WOU y d cry kmTol wTAr'chTr^or'y h.msell about my welfare 

^j'm o,i: - loZ 

!m sec ret. ‘be tween *we two.'s^san-^e's something in the Br.t.sh 
Secret Service. , kind ol preventive arrest? 

::?sup P “e : ,hafs m eb°bt ^bel^way^ putting h-say deten¬ 
tion instead ot arrest, it last?" 

-And how lone is my—er—detention Uke y onaUy ,, m in 

“I’m a little in the darx there my_- “Now and then 

no hurry ” (this was said with a very _ ^ completely into 

Jim Archer makes the mistake of not taking me P 

his confidence-” 
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“Yes, that’s a pity; the drama seems to be leading us no¬ 
where-” 

“It’s those wretched telephone wires—I could have told you 
more could I have spoken to him this morning-’’ 

“Yes—he might have told you what’s going, to happen to Mr. 
Talon, and when I’m to hand the brooch back again.” 

“You do have a clear and precise mind, Susan,” he admired. 

“It seems the only thing I can keep about me—my wits, I 
mean. I'm being kept out of the hands of the police and hidden 
from the hawk-like claws of a first-class crook. You—or is it 
Mr. Archer?—must have a mind with a very original twist. I 
suppose you know I’m due to start on a tour tomorrow?” 

“I did hear something about it, and it was that which rather 
frightened my pal Jim Archer-” 

“Oh, Archer, I’m sick of hearing his name. Now. why on 
earth shouldn’t I go where I like-?” 

“He’s not great on the idea of your going unescorted. So if 
you miss the trip tomorrow perhaps you and I could make a duo 
later-” 

“I don’t wAnt any escort, thanks-” 

“My idea wasn’t exactly as escort and ward, but as equals— * 
you know, like a couple setting out on a honeymoon-” 

Susan’s indignant outbreak was checked by the advent of the 
young footman with the Sunday newspapers and several letters. 

‘Brooks—any luck with the telephone?” 

■ 4 'V m sorry, sir—we did manage to get an enquiry through, 
but it will be some time before the wires are repaired—and then 
there 11 be a delay of three to four hours. There are one or two 
letters that were sent on from London yesterday.” 

“Thanks, Brooks.” Philip Glade turned to the exasperated 
Susan, and with a beaming face asked: “You’ll excuse me?” 

He tore open a letter and commenced to read. 


Dear Mr. Glade , 

I am very glad to be able to tell you we have discovered the 
identity of "Ann Paris”, the' author of "Flowers of Spring”. 
It is a Miss Susan Denton, a lady assistant at Rayon and Cripe’s, 
the large Kensington stores. But 1 am sorry to report that when we 
attempted to make contact yesterday we were informed that the young 
lady has gone on her holidays. 


Philip Glade lowered the letter and glanced at the girl, who 
was pensively gazing out of the window. 

“JY® 11, 1>m dashed!” ejaculated Philip Glade, 
look ° rC myst ® ry? asked Susan, glimpsing Glade’s startled 


1 k " ew it - That night Jim Archer broyght you to 

«at 1—«r—knew there was more in it than the—well, mortal 
eye could see. 

° P ^ h * r T moiith to say something, but Philip Glade 
hurriedly added: ‘Just a moment—while I finish it. I’ve told 
you there s going to be no more secrets between us . . 
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Philip Glade read on: 

This is a disappointment, as 1 have persuaded the Ivy Sunday 
Dramatic Society to put on "Flowers of Spring" on Sunday after¬ 
noon at 4.30 as a trial. I know you would have liked the author to 
attend. 

The sets are all very simple, so we have been able to supply them 
from 01V own stock. 

Perhaps we shall have the pleasure of seeing you at the "Play- 
gate" Theatre on Sunday afternoon. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jeffrey Haktn. 

Without a word of comment Philip Glade handed the letter to 

SU Susan quickly read it, and then glanced at Philip Glade’s 
shining eyes with bewildered gaze. 

“I’m getting out of my depth-” 

Any attempt at explanation on • Philip Glade’s part was 
scotched by Mrs. Stack entering the dining-room and softly 
insinuating to her master: “Mr. Philip, Clarke is ready to drive 

^°^Yes by Jove—the car. Just the thing, Mrs. Stack. Hurry 
up, Miss Denton—er—our Rector hates latecomers. . . . 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

BAFFLED PURSUERS 

Tm the Portland Square flat, Philip Glade’s valet, George Simms, 
moved majestically over to the telephone and hfted the rece.ver. 
” he said. ‘Mr. Glade s flat. ... • _ 

"h U that 

S had 

Philip, suddenly gomg o« to ^s master and himself should be 
his strong disapprobation that his m^ter^a ^ respectable 

led into lurid adventures helped to kidnap a 

mlcquaim Mr. f °Archer fully with what 
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had happened when Mr. Archer was pleased to ring up or call. 
Simms knew that the strange Mr. Jim Archer was at the bottom 
of all his master’s wild escapades. You can’t keep those things 
from a faithful servant. 

“Everything all right?” asked the voice eagerly. 

“I am to report, sir, that the female was—er—persuaded to 
enter the car—and it proceeded with all speed to 'Tremways'.” 

George Simms spoke without the slightest attempt to disguise 
his disapproval of the whole affair. 

“I have not yet received word from Mr. Philip, sir, but I should 
think my master and—er—his lady passenger arrived safe and 
well. Is there anything.you would like me to say should Mr 
Philip ring up?” 

"Well, no, only to be sure not to move from 'Tremways' until 
I give the word-” 

“Very good, sir. . . .” 

George Simms hung up the receiver and with the same majestic 
air moved over to the entrance door in answer to an impatient 
ring. 


Simms started backwards when, after opening the door, he 
caught sight of the figure standing there. His face turned a pasty 
white as though it were a ghost he beheld; his flaccid jaw sagged 
like the jowl of a bloodhound. 

“Mr. Archer! You, sir!” And he stared at the impatient 
C L - r in the manner °f one whose senses had forsaken him 

Nothing strange about me, is there, Simms-?■• 

I have just been speaking to you on the telephone, sir—a few 
seconds ago—and ’ere you h’are,” jerked Simms, in his agitation 
mixing his aspirates. 

“What are you trying to spill now, Simms?” asked Jim Archer 
pushing past the manservant and entering the living-room. “IVe 

all . th . e ™ or 7»ng to get your master at ‘Tremways’, 

S 3 ba T d *?. reakdown of the telephone owing to last 
thing St ? . rm ' 1 sl ‘PP ed round to ask if you’ve heard any- 

"But,.sir, I have just spoken to you on the telephone, telling 

witho^^^h^"? I th ?* h f S ha PP ened - We secured the female^ 
without a hitch last night and- M 

“Ah! And you mentioned on the telephone that Mr. Glade 
should have reached ‘Tremways’ all right_?’’ 

* T^ h A , Jh! , - Si r Th ° se T er , e m y instructions if you rang up.” 

5 S , hpS l et grimly whi,e Gcoi'ge Simms gazed un- 
terribly g™" 8 * *' master ' s (r ‘end, whose face had gone 

“I sincerdy hope there’s nothing wrong, sir.” 

Simms, try and get through to ‘Tremways’. Put through 
IT hS h SratCd ArChCr -. “ Stick ° n th *t telephone untU 
your ^persistence— maStetS Va ‘ Uab,e ,if ' '"'S ht on 

g °°«’ sir — ver y good, sir,” and Simms felt his voice 
trembling. He was badly frightened by Jim Archer’s terrible 
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“If you get through—tell Mr. Glade to drive away with the 
young lady immediately. Tell him I am on the way down to 
‘Tremways’. Tell him, for God’s sake, to get a brooch that’s in 
Miss Denton's possession-” 

“Very good, sir,’’ mumbled the scared Simms, as he removed 
the telephone receiver. 

Archer waited a precious moment. He heard Simms speaking 
urgently. 

Then Simms turned his broad white face towards him. There 
was despair in the words he spoke: “I am very sorry, sir— 
the operator says the wires are still in disrepair, and that even 
when they are put right there’ll be a delay of from three to four 
hours.” 

Jim Archer waited for no more. He seized his hat and rushed 
round to Glade’s garage. He commandeered Glade’s fast Rolls- 
Royce, and was racing along the quiet Sunday roads out to 
“Tremways” with a great fear in his heart. * 

Nicholas Talon, by the ingenious ruse of cleverly imitating 
his voice, had deceived Simms. Had learned to where Susan 

Denton had been taken a prisoner. 

A raving maniac of a Nicholas Talon with murder in his heart, 
a ruthless destroyer, was no doubt racing to “Tremways”. 
Talon had perhaps five minutes start. 

Once Jim Archer had raced on to the Great West Road he 
opened full out, and at the risk of every speed regulation there 
began what to Jim Archer was a purgatorial drive. 

With a typical, single audacious stoke Nicholas Talon was 
threatening to recover all the ground he had lost, and despite 
the warning he had passed to the Inspector that morning In¬ 
spector Semple would be too late with his warrant charging 
Nicholas Talon with murder. 

Outside Slough, Jim Archer spotted a large car re « ’ 

lessly along in front of him. Roaring and rocking, he prayed for 
every ounce the magnificent engine would give. ^ eaHantly 
it gave of the best. Gradually he overtook the car, and saw > 
was a tall man at the driving-wheel. Archer could not make 
out the figure for certain, but from the direction the car was 
j • itc <;need he jumped to the conclusion that it was 

Talon 8 an avenging Nicho, J i Talon, risking his neck on a final 
d^sh io “Tremways”. Before the cars roared into the village 
rtf llnton St John Jim Archer was confirmed in his surmise. 

ZZd force Timse.f past. His car had the pace of the one in 

ff °At last there came just the clear run, a straight track of road 
reaching for several miles. . on i nc h by inch Archer 

gafn'etfuTdcnly he heard a maddening screech of 
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brakes, while at terrific speed he shot past the car he had been 
following. 

Out of the corner of his eye he caught sight of a figure wildly 
gesticulating to him. 

Archer slowly slackened speed, glanced behind, and, then 
waited. His hand dropped on his automatic as the other car 
came abreast. 

An irate head stuck itself out of a lowered window. 

"What the devil do you mean, driving like a madman?” 

Jim Archer’s eyes opened wide. 

It was Inspector Semple ! 

“I could ask the same kind of question too, Inspector. Where 
are you going?” 

"Oh, it’s you, Archer. I’m going to ‘Tremways’ to arrest that 
girl. I snaffled Talon an hour ago—and he’s split.” 

Jim Archer was conscious of a great relief, tinged with deep 
pique in that Inspector Semple had managed to race a move 
ahead of him. 

A Secret Service operator must ever be on the alert, ready for 
any wily strategem. Their lives are passed under the pitiless 
laws of the jungle that knows a thousand tricks of black treach¬ 
ery. 4 

It was probably owing to this inherent caution being promptly, 
if unconsciously, obeyed that Archer owed his life. Had he 
stepped from his car, or even exposed his position too much, he 
must have surely died. 

Out of the corner of his eye he glimpsed that other figure 
seated in the rear of the car. And strangely enough this being 
>was leaning forward with that tense, alert air of a man awaiting 
an opportunity that allows only of a split second to perpetrate 
a desperate act. 

Archer was familiar with that breathless, menacing stance; 
that rigid attitude a man unconsciously adopts, like a quivering 
wild beast crouching in ambush awaiting the moment to spring 
on its prey and tear it to ground. This man secretly sought an 
opening to shoot—and shoot to kill. 

Archer merely waved to the Inspector in the front of the car 
and continued rapidly along the road towards "Tremways”. 
His spirits lifted. Was Talon’s nerve-forsaking him? It looked 
like it, for rather than travel himself to "Tremways” he evidently 
preferred to inform Inspector Semple—and perhaps thereafter 
rely on his wits to bluff his way out of the impasse. 

Jim Archer turned in the noble gates of "Tremways.” 

In a few short moments he was ift conversation with Mrs 
Stack. 

“Mr. Philip has gone to church, taking his guest with him.” 

Jim Archer was one of the very few friends of Mr. Philip of 
whom Mrs. Stack approved. Quickly Jim Archer saw that "the 
guest was a sore point with the housekeeper. 

"They are already very late, Mr. Archer; lunch has been wait- 
ing some time now.” 

Thinking it possible that Philip had received his warning from 
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London and had obeyed his command to make himself scarce, 
Jim Archer demanded: ’’Have you—er—had any communica¬ 
tion with London today?” 

"No—not yet. The telephone wires are broken down, I 
understand. Mr. Philip was most anxious to get through this 
morning.” 

Mrs Stack was looking out of the open window. Jim Archer, 
ever on the alert, suddenly saw her eyebrows lift ever so slightly, 
as though in surprise. He followed the direction of Mrs. Stack’s 

look. 

Riding slowly along the drive on a bicycle was a uniformed figure. 
"That is Claike, Mr. Archer—the chauffeur who drove Mr. 
Philip to church He may have some message. Will you excuse 
me a moment?” 

Mrs. Stack stepped out on to the veranda and signalled to 
Clarke. The chauffeur jumped off his machine and strode across 
the lawn 


Looking upwards at Mrs. Stack's face, set in disapproval, he 
explained: 

"Mr. Philip sends his compliments, and you are not to expect 
either himself or the young lady to lunch.” 

Jim Archer stepped to the side of Mrs. Stack and quickly 
demanded: ‘‘Did Mr. Glade give any indication of where he was 
going ?” 

The man hesitated. His was a new face to Jim Archer. 

Mrs. Stack came to the rescue then with: "You may speak up, 
Clarke—this is Mr. Philip's friend, Mr. Archer.” 

The man started and glanced queerly at the form standing 


beside the housekeeper. 

‘‘Well, sir, Mr. Philips strict instructions to me were not to 
tell another living soul but Mr. Archer. He said if you tele¬ 
phoned you were to be told he had driven to London and would 

be found at the ‘Playgate’ Theatre.” 

There was something else on Clarke’s mind, for the man s 
baffled look still rested on Archer's face. 

“But it's very funny, sir,” continued Clarke, wiping his per¬ 
plexed face with a ha ndkerchief "I met a car on the road with 

two men in it . , . , . . • _ 

Tim Archer had leaped over the low balustrade and standing 

beside the chauffeur he urged: "Yes, go on—and what then? 

“The driver enquired the direction to ‘Tremways . While we 
were exchanging remarks, it came out that the gentlemen were 
on the way to see Mr. Philip. I didn’t see any harm in telling 
them the/d be unlucky, as Mr. Philip had left Tremwaysand 
wasn't likely to return at least till late tonight The man I 

K-- 
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whole matter. The message I had was for Mr. Archer. I then 
told this man where Mr. Philip could be found; I hope you’ll 
understand, sir, there wasn’t any intention of exceeding my 
duty,” finished Clarke on a pleading note. 

“That’s all right, Clarke; if they hadn’t got the information 
one way they’d have got it another,” grated Jim Archer, all the 
alarm-bells in his brain again starting to tingle. 

“Quick, Clarke, fill up the Rolls-Royce while I take a bite of 
food—I t must race back to London. ...” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


“flowers of spring 


I» 


From the “Playgate” Theatre Philip Glade rang up his flat. 

Never was George Simms more grateful in his life than when he* 
heard the sound of Glade's voice. 

“Where are you now, sir?” gasped Simms huskily. 

“Whatever’s the matter with you, Simms?” demanded Glade 
in return. 

“Excuse me, sir, I’m a bag of nerves,” quavered the man- 
servant. 

“Take your own time, then,” called Glade cheerfully. 

“It’s very kind of you, sir. Well, sir, Mr. Archer came in this 
morning, and it* appeared that owing to an error you had been 
placed in grave danger—particularly if you remained on at ‘Trem¬ 
ways-” 

“Well, cheer up, Simms—I’m not at ‘Tremways’. I’m in 
London-” 

“Oh, thank heaven for that sir!” gasped Simms. “I exhausted 
every avenue attempting to get through to ’Tremways’. So you 
have seen Mr. Archer?” . y 

^°» * haven’t, Simms, but I’ve left a message saying where 

.f T a ? , nd me< Do you think he went to ‘Tremways’?” 

I believe Mr. Archer did, sir.” 

. SCemS 1 a , c * ed f ightIy unconsciously If Mr. Archer rings- 
gate’ ” imS * 31111 hC doesn * know yet, tell him I’m at the ‘Play 

dreadful Sir—b . ut do take care - 1 suspect there’s some 

A^cher^ S 8 °m g ° n - Er —y° u should have seen Mr. 

*, ac e- !t really gave me a turn, sir-” 

vou”°V’ Simms—now that you’ve warned me 

h?s fr^,in y H t0 kee ? my optics ^nned,” Glade-assured 
his^ frightened manservant in jocular tones. 

of SiipmS ’ “ Mr - Arelwr mentioned a piece 

of jewellery—a brooch in possession of the lady. Mr. Archer’s 
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words were: ‘Tell your master, for lord’s sake, to get hold of 
the brooch at all costs-’ ” 

‘•Set your mind at rest, Simms, the lady is here with me now, 
and I believe is wearing the brooch.” 

‘‘I'm most thankful, sir, nothing dreadful has happened.” 

Philip Glade hung up the receiver with a smile, but neverthe¬ 
less he felt hopelessly mystified at the strange turn of events. 
He had thought to make a rapid run up to London with Susan. 
Let the girl change at her digs, then on to the “Playgate”, see 
her piece, introduce her to a few gushing souls who were sure to 
be present, and then rush back to “Tremways”. 

But from the agitated remarks of Simms it would seem that 
some sinister, unforeseen development had occurred. Well, 
he could do no more than keep very wide awake. 

During the interval following the second act many figures 
distinguished in the theatrical and newspaper world had gathered 
in the manager's sanctum. They were sipping cocktails and 
smoking cigarettes. Philip Glade had ordered that Susan's play 
be launched in style, and now he was dutifully introducing the 
radiant Susan to the persons who “count” in the life of a budding 
. dramatist. 

He noticed at Susan’s throat theie guttered the brooch which 
had been the subject of his manservant’s warning. 

Great Scott—yes, and that was the piece Susan was so anxious 
to hand back to Nicholas Talon! 

Still, matters seemed clear enough as long as he kept the girl 
in his sight Archer v/ould turn up later, and everything would 
be as clear as a blue sky. 

Susan Denton and Philip Glade moved about while now and 
then they halted to hear a word of praise: 

“Very fine effort, Miss Paris,” said the world-tamed dramatic 
critic of the Globe , Joseph Sneck. “You're going to knock Barrie's 
Peter Pan cock-eyed It’s a lovely thing you've created— 
lovely 

All round was the same sort of whole-hearted praise, wonder 
that an unsophisticated play could give so much lively satis¬ 
faction. _ f 

“Not everybody's meat, perhaps, Philip, my boy," boomed 
deep-throated Dame Clara Bright, the evergreen actress, “but 
someone is going to make a pot of money out of it.” 

Philip Glade smiled. He was a business man, and he knew 
into whose pocket the money was going to roll. 

Glade and Susan moved here and there, speaking and smiling 
with the coterie who are always anxious to hang on the great or 
the coming great. 

The sudden movement at the door was hardly noticed by the 
interested chatterers. 

A tall man shouldered his way in, the while casting a searching 
look over the assembled celebrities. 

When his keen eyes met those of Susan a strange shiver of 
apprehension swept over her. She knew those eyes, but not the 
face and form. 
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With a stealthy, tigerish movement he stepped to her side. 
“Sorry, Miss Denton,” he said in a low, tense voice. “My name 
is Inspector Semple of Scotland Yard. I hold a warrant for 
your arrest. If you come quietly it’ll cause no scandal, and I’ve 
a car waiting outside.” 

Susan’s startled gaze sought Philip Glade, and he, who had 
momentarily got separated, hurriedly crossed to the girl’s side 
when he saw her frightened look. 

“Hello, Inspector—come and have a peep at the show. You're 
a bit late, you know-” 

“I’ll come another time, I promise you, Mr. Glade,” answered 
Semple. “At the moment,” he said, dropping his voice, “I’ve 
come on rather a painful duty—I have a warrant for the arrest 
of Miss Denton.” 

“You’re joking, aren’t you?” smiled Glade, who behind his 
laughing mask was racking his brains to find a way of escape. 

“That would be a poor kind of joke, Mr. Glade,” returned the 
Inspector. His voice changed to a snarling whisper. “And I 
warn you, any tricks—you’ll come along too.” 

The strained air of the three persons standing almost in the 
centre of the room was beginning to attract curious eyes. 

“Suppose there’s no harm in asking to have a look at your 
warrant, Inspector?” asked Glade, more in despair than in any 
hope that Semple would be foolish enough not to be carrying it. 
Cold fury leaped into the Inspector's eyes. 

“Well, this is a strange public place to show and read a warrant. 
Can you get hold of a room a little more private?” 

“Sure,” agreed GJade, with some hare-brained idea of being 
able to overpower this solid representative of the law. 

The three moved towards the door, but were arrested by a 
form standing in the opening. It was Jim Archer. 

“Put up your hands, Talon—quick,” rasped Archer, his eyes 
on the tall centre figure, an automatic pistol in his hand. 

The chatter in the room ceased as though by a magic 
signal. 

While Archer’s words still hung on the air Susan felt the form 
by her side bend double behind her with an incredibly swift 
movement, and simultaneously a shot split the silence with a 
deafening roar. She saw Jim Archer sway, then steady himself 
with a supreme effort. Suddenly she felt a ruthless hahd at her 
throat, tearing at the brooch, then the gleaming weapon in 
Archer's hand coughed, and coughed again. 

She heard a sobbing groan at her feet, the scream of terrified 
womfen, and the rush of excited men. Susan looked down. On 
the thin carpet lay a form. Her eyes sought the face. The 
make-up had cleared, as gone had the will to hold the muscles in 
- a master disguise. She gazed on the pain-torn features of 
Nicholas Talon. 

She bent down on one knee as she heard him trying to whisper. 
Tears welling to her eyes, she put her head closer, but could make 
out nothing he said; there was a choking noise in his throat. He 
lifted his arm wearily and unclasped his hand. In the palm lay 
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the lovely brooch. He handed it to Susan and smiled. Nicholas 
Talon heaved a long-drawn sigh, and then lay perfectly still. 

A sob welled to Susan’s throat as Philip Glade gently led her 
to another room. “Jim Archer has been rushed to hospital,” 
he said. “Talon shot him through the shoulder. You'll have to 
excuse me, Susan—or would you care to come?" 

“I'm coming with you—er—Philip-” 

“Fine ! First Nicholas Talon’s flat. He's got Inspector Semple 
trussed up there. It appears the Inspector called there this 
morning and Talon tricked him. The other order of Archer is 
that we've got to ask Scotland Yard to 'phone to Southsea. The 
police there have to surround a villa called Stella Maris'. Pro¬ 
fessor MacArdle is held a prisoner there. The whole gang were 
to be smuggled out of England tomorrow—you along with them. 
A motor-boat was to be taken to Madame Sigratta s house, and 
from there some kind of a mystery yacht was to pick you ail 

up in the estuary " 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE SECRET OF THE BROOCH 

fo get R ou P t a of £ C vate n^rsing^me. Hepl^ked a'SSjjj 
Young Dramatist Engaged ro wealthy I'.nur , ' , ADB 

swsrrtrjsr h '" p - 


and 

Jim Archer got no turther. ior the rad,an. pa.r were standing 

J-ed Jirn Archer, ■■sit down." 

^h , m an 
All rignt, rni n nicked you as our best man— 

“You've got to be- ys' ior your convalescence. 

^Xtdy^r ofesso r 

^gain a^hou'gh 'nothing tiappened^^Wonderfui birds, inventors.' 

•How's he dome ? there's something worrying him 

tha;°^s r0 eTudt h,m so, E ne‘v,tal par, of the ejector. He has 
explained t but that kind of thmg ,s beyond me. 
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Jim Archer looked at radiant Susan Denton. 

“Miss Denton, have you still got that brooch ?” 

“Yes. Philip says, as it seemed to be Mr. Talon’s intention to 
give it to me, he sees no reason why I should throw it away.” 

“You might not know it," said Archer in a low voice, “but you 
have been carrying a secret around with you for which there 
are spies in Europe who would wade through a sea of blood. 
It was a secret that would have brought Nicholas Talon a fabu¬ 
lous fortune.” 

“I have it here in my bag,” said Susan, fumbling in her hand¬ 
bag. She fished it out and handed it to Archer. He studied the 
glittering piece for several moments, attempted to prize part 
of it open with his one hand, then gave it back to Susan. 

“You try, Miss Denton. Under the catch there is, or should 
be, a tiny secret nipple. If you can find it and press it I think 
you’ll discover the secret of the brooch. One night—the Sunday 
night after you consulted Madame Sigratta—I had a tracing of 
that brooch in my hand.” 

Susan in turn fumbled with the brooch while the two men 
watched. 


1 hen suddenly the fciece opened out like a concertina. The 
delicate folds of platinum were interlaced with fine paper. 

“Careful with the paper, Miss Denton,” eagerly warned Jim 
Archer. “That was Nicholas Talon’s masterpiece. Working 
hand in glove with Madame Sigratta over several weeks, they 
managed to trick Professor MacArdle into letting them photo- 
gfaph his specifications. The copy was reduced to microscopic 
proportions, and there you have the ingenious results of their 
work. As you were crossing to the Continent, you had been 
appointed to be the innocent carrier by the clever Nick Talon 
Take it to Professor MacArdle. Tell him a complete copy of his 
work is still in existence-” vy 


“And Madame Sigratta?” 

loo^*^ paUSCd He danced out of the window with a strange 

“Inspector Semple told me only the other day—it was a piece 
of information he should have given me far sooner, it would have 

P‘ a,r ? er . to me—Madame Sigratta was Nicho- 

lerii £ 10ther ’ and s . he » now living under the painful know- 
ledge that her son murdered the only being she probably evel 
loved unselfishly—Sandy Cooper.” s F y evei 

H was then for the first time that it dawned on Susan thal 

mus h t°Svl a h° n S “ acc,d ®! ltal " meeting with her in Bond Street 

L- h t k Cen , Pr ! med,tated - He must have noticed her ir 
Bayleigh when she had visited Muriel Blair 

m ™lH r t WaS ru ? t!in e of a starched dress. The nursing sistei 

“So soT™ Pm I?*' Sn 2 iling but her voice was firm. 
••wJi ™' jV ab l aid , Mr - Archer had has enough for today ” 

G '* d ' 

Oood-bye, old man.” 

There was a yearning look on Archer’s plain, rugged face 


# 
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Nothing else but commonplaces could be said; they belonged to , 
a shy, phejgmatic race, and what was going through their hearts 
belonged only to themselves. Neither would dare express their 

feehngs^rcher COU ghea slightly and then remarked gruffly: 

‘•Get those specifications into the Professor’s hands as soon 
as you can—a lot depends on it. 

Susan ^Denton slipped to Jim Archer ’s unbandaged side 
She bent down and whispered n his ear: Thanks, Jim, for all 
you have done, and especially for taking me to Phihp—after 
Machine-Gun Frake.” And, surprised, Jim Archer felt the brush 

of a kiss on his cheek. 

jim^chefs'ighed: “Lucky Phil.” Susan was a lovely girl. 
Rut^hat was all sentiment. His way lay in secret grooves. 
His life it seemed, must always be dedicated to tortuous duty. 
But damTh all, it was well worth it. Professor MacArdle 

but of carrying soothing peace to all men s minds. 


THE END 



